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Commentary on a “Revolution” 


The Great Talent Hunt 


JOHN W. GARDNER 


In the Annual Report, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1956 


VU hy are witnessing a revolution 
in society's attitude toward men 
and women of high ability and ad- 
vanced training. For the first time in 
history, talented men and women 
are very much in demand on a very 
wide scale., Today, as a result of 
far-reaching social and technological 
developments in our society, we 
are forced to search for talent and 
to use it effectively. Among the his- 
toric changes which have marked 
our era, this may in the long run 
prove to be one of the most pro- 
found. 

Certain consequences of this revo- 
lution are immediately apparent. 
These have been years of unprece- 
dented opportunity for the able and 
highly educated man. Never in the 
history of America have so many 
people spent so much money in the 
search for talent. The identification 
of gifted youngsters and the effec- 
tive nurture of their abilities are 
problems of renewed interest to edu- 
cators. Shortages in professional 
and scientific fields have become a 
national preoccupation. 

The demand for educated talent 
is rooted in the nature of our life 
and time. It runs far deeper than 
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the much-advertised shortages of 
the moment. Now we are experienc- 
ing a transitory problem due to the 
low birth rates of the 1930's. This 
will pass. And some of the current 
shortages are due to the intensive 
program of military research and 
development. This may or may not 
pass. But we speak here of the 
deeper, stronger trend that has 
been in the making for centuries 
and is just coming to full fruition. 
Here is a demand that grows out of 
the nature of our society, out of the 
rate of technological innovation, 
and out of the consequent social 
complexities which beset us. We are 
just beginning to understand that 
one of the distinguishing marks of 
a modern, complex society is its in- 
satiable appetite for educated 
talent. 

It is not just technologists and 
scientists that we need, though they 
rank high in priority. We desper- 
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ately need our gifted teachers, our 
professional men, our scholars, our 
critics, and our seers. There is a 
new emphasis on the role of higher 
education in our national life. Vir- 
tually the total future leadership of 
our society—political, cultural, in- 
dustrial, technical, professional, edu- 
cational, and agricuitural—is today 
being channeled through the col- 
leges and universities. As the cradle 
of our national leadership, the vi- 
tality and excellence of these insti- 
tutions become a matter of critical 
importance. 


RECRUITING EFFORTS 


The high market value of edu- 
cated talent is attested to in the 
energetic recruiting efforts that have 
developed in the search for the un- 
common man. No one who has 
watched the emergence of these re- 
cruiting practices over the past two 
decades can fail to be impressed 
with them. Great law firms, which 
20 years ago waited regally for the 
law school graduates to knock at 
their doors, now carry on shrewd 
and effective recruiting programs. 
Government agencies comb the col- 
leges for promising recruits. Great 
corporations send recruiting officers 
to every major campus. 

The demand for individuals of 
high ability is now so familiar to 
us as to seem wholly unremarkable. 
But now a look at the future is in 
order. What are some of the dis- 
cernible consequences of this new 
position of educated talent? 

One consequence is already ob- 
vious: We shall give far more at- 
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tention to the effective development 
of human capacities than we have in 
the past. Stung by the appearance 
of grave shortages in various fields, 
we have already given renewed effort 
to the early identification of gifted 
youngsters. Sooner or later we shall 


inevitably be led to more adequate 


special provisions for the educa- 
tion of such youngsters. Concern 
for the full use of human capacities 
will produce intensive efforts to 
salvage the able youngsters who are 
now lost to higher education. 

The barriers of financial need and 
inadequate motivation which pre- 
vent able youngsters from continu- 
ing their education will be the sub- 
ject of concerted attack in the years 
ahead. Active guidance at elemen- 
tary- and high-school levels will 
bring to the attention of the gifted 
student and his parents the poten- 
tialities which he has for further 
education. Increased scholarship 
assistance will be provided for 
needy young people. In these and 
innumerable other ways we shall try 
to discover and make full use of all 
the sources of talent in the popu- 
lation. 


COMPETITION GROWS 


Another consequence of the new 
position of educated talent is that 
competition will become far more 
intense in the educational system. 
This is already apparent to some 
degree. The objective value which 
the world attaches to a college 
degree cannot escape the notice of 
youth. They know, for example, 
the armed services recognize a col- 
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lege degree as creating a strong pre- 
sumption that the possessor is offi- 
cer material. Similarly, growing 
evidence of the value which the 
world attaches to high grades can- 
not escape attention. The represent- 
atives of great corporations who ap- 
pear on the campus each year to in- 
terview the “top quarter” or “top 
half” of the class have left an 
indelible impression on many a 
sophomore and junior. 

This intensified competition will 
extend even farther down the line 
in the years to come and will per- 
vade all of our schools. The never- 
ending talent hunt, the incessant 
testing programs, and the emphasis 
on achievement will create a height- 
ened awareness of individual differ- 
ences at much earlier age levels. 
One can hardly regard these as 
wholly attractive consequences. In- 
deed, they are in some respects 
highly unattractive. One must hope 
that ways will be found to soften 
the edge of competition and mini- 
mize harsh comparisons of indi- 
viduals. And one must hope, too, 
that we shall have the wisdom to 
avoid a tyranny of the aptitude 
tester. 


FAMILIAR DILEMMA 


Another consequence of the new 
position of educated talent will be 
a steadily advancing emphasis on 
specialization; and this poses a 
familiar dilemma. The tremendous 
rewards for specialization encour- 
age narrow training. For certain 
purposes of science, business, and 
government, this is useful, but a 
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world of ever-ramifying specialties 
soon cries out for generalists. Some- 
one must be able to see and to cope 
with the larger relationships. 

With this problem in mind, the 
most forward-looking of our col- 
leges and universities gre making 
active efforts to ensure: that every 
specialist will proceed from a base 
of general education }so that he 
will have some flexibility and 
breadth as a background for special- 
izing. This is important because, 
speaking precisely, what the future 
is going to demand iis specialists 
who are capable of functioning as 
generalists. 


WATCH THAT JOLT 


There are other reasons for avoid- 
ing marrow specialization. The 
generally high demand for educated 
talent cannot be taken as a predic- 
tion of high demand for every spe- 
cial field. The youngster who trains 
himself narrowly, expecting that 
there will always be a demand for 
his specialty, may be in for a nasty 
jolt. The rapid rate of social change 
and technological innovation makes 
it impossible to promise stability 
within narrow professional fields. 
The way in which a given group of 
specialists is required to function 
ma¥ change over night. A new pro- 
fessional field may take over the 
functions of an older one. Skills 
arduously acquired may grow out 
of date in a decade. 

The only safety for the years 
ahead lies in a professional train- 
ing sufficiently broad and flexible 
so that the individual can survive 
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ups and downs of specific demand 
and adapt himself to changing situa- 
tions. Flexibility and generality of 
training have become part of the 
job insurance of the expert. 

Given such breadth and flexibil- 
ity, the highly trained man can look 
to the future with considerable con- 
fidence. There are those who fear 
the present prominence of education 
is wholly a product of the economic 
boom. They fear, for example, our 
heavy college enrolment would not 
survive a setback in the economy. 
This is most unlikely. During the 
great depression of the 1930's, col- 
lege and graduate school enrol- 
ments did not drop. They rose 
markedly. And yearly expenditures 
for scientific research and develop- 
ment more than doubled during the 
30's. 


EDUCATION DOES PAY 


This is not to say that the edu- 
cated man enjoys a generalized in- 
vulnerability to economic setbacks. 
But men of high ability and ad- 
vanced training will probably suffer 
less from hard times than any other 
sector of society. Although we all 
know of exceptions, the data on 
hand indicate that on the average 
the college man outstrips the non- 
college: man in every measure of 
worldly success. American higher 
education has a central role in the 
vital social tasks now being pressed 
on it. On the whole, over exciting 
decades of growth, our colleges and 
universities have found strength and 
leadership for their responsibilities. 

Now, however, the one anoma- 
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lous and disconcerting feature of this 
entire picture of vast growth and 
vitality is that the American citi- 
zenry has not yet faced up to pay- 
ing the bill. Our educational insti- 
tutions are already groaning under 
financial burdens which they feel in- 
capable of bearing. And now they 
are faced with the requirement that 
they double or treble in size. But 
these problems, grave though they 
may seem at the moment, are not 
the only problems facing colleges 
and universities as they gird them- 
selves for the years ahead. The 
American people, in the excitement 
of pyramiding new tasks on the 
colleges and universities, need to be 
reminded of scme of the old tasks. 


TECHNIQUE PLUS BREADTH 

Most of all, they will do well to 
remember that the first concern of 
higher education is the intellectual 
development of the individual stu- 
dent—not because there is a short- 
age to be met, not because there is 
a job to be filled, but simply be- 
cause we value the realization of 
individual potentialities. They will 
do well to remember, too, that exce/- 
lence is a time-honored preoccupa- 
tion of colleges and universities. We 
shall be tempted, under pressure 
of huge enrolments ahead, to let up 
on standards. Posterity will not for- 
give us for that. Nor will posterity 
forgive us if we turn out men whose 
technical skills are not matched by 
their breadth of comprehension, by 
their grasp of their own heritage, 
by largeness and liberality of mind. 

In the years ahead the able 
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youngster is going to receive very 
special attention. He is going to 
have lavish facilities at his disposal 
for the development of whatever 
gifts he may have. Such treatment 
entails deep obligations. If we do 
not give able youngsters a profound 
sense of this obligation, if we do not 
give them an abiding sense of re- 
sponsibility to the: society which 
has dealt with them so generously, 
we shall have done an injustice both 


It cannot be said too often that 
more college degrees may not neces- 
sarily bring any increment in virtue 
or wisdom. Whether we shall have 
a steady flow into our leadership 
ranks of wise, liberally educated 
men and women with the creativity 
and the sense of values which the 
future demands, or whether we 
shall have a paralyzing flow of skill- 
ed opportunists, timeservers, and 
educated fools, depends wholly on 


to them and to the nation. the sense of values we follow. e 


Our Bright Students 


®@ Today we are told that the bright student is bright 
enough to keep his mouth shut, an act that in some mys- 
terious way is supposed to keep his nose clean.—Harold D. 
Lasswell, Yale University. 


“bums” 


@ Today's education tends to make motivational 
out of bright children. Up until time for college, the gifted 


child learns little about working to his limit. The needs of 
the intellectually gifted tend to be neglected because these 
children are not the “squeaking wheels’ of the classroom. 
As a group they tend not to become problems and they get 
along all right academically. American public education 
probably does an excellent job with the lower four-fifths of 
the intelligence distribution, all things considered, and a 
wretched job with the top group, partly because teachers 
haven't any time left over after they've coped with the bot- 
tom one-third to one-fifth—Boyd R. McCandless, direc- 
tor, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 


@ The University of Texas last summer conducted a unique 
pilot plan to boost gifted high-school students toward a 
quicker realization of their academic goals. Students who 
demonstrated outstanding ability in a particular field were 
invited to the university campus for a special six-week 
summer program between their junior and senior years to 
provide study opportunities that would carry them beyond 
the normal level available in high school. The students then 
returned to their high schools for their senior year with a 
better idea of how to make it more profitable. 





The Theory May Be Good, But 


Are Merit Ratings Valid? 


LowELL W. BEACH 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


oo! renest in better salaries for 
superior teachers is increasing. 
People in school and community are 
talking about the need for more 
adequate remuneration for better 
teachers. It is argued that equal pay 
for unequal performance is really a 
perversion of the idea of equality. 
Among school superintendents there 
appears to be a growing conviction 
that merit rating is “here.” Even if 
it is not already with us, we do 
seem to be fast approaching a time 
when teachers may be rated for pur- 
poses of salary increases. Certainly 
we are going to hear more about it. 

The idea back of merit rating 
is simply this: superior teachers 
should receive more money for their 
services than just average teachers. 
This seems perfectly reasonable and 
desirable to most of us. And it is 
likely that plans to put this idea 
into practice for teachers will re- 
ceive the support of the general 
public. Many of the parents are paid 
on this principle. The better work- 
ers earn the higher salaries. One 
cannot deny it makes sense or fail 
to wish that it could apply to 
teaching. 

There seems to be no argument 
at all about the desirability of re- 
warding the superior classroom 
teachers with more money. The 
problem that confronts the school 
administrator is that of determining 
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just who it is that should be re- 
warded. This has always been the 
difficulty. 

Merit rating and a salary differ- 
ential based on rating is not new 
to the teaching profession. Just a 
little over a generation ago teachers 
were commonly rated and paid ac- 
cordingly. So much dissatisfaction 
grew with its use that the plan was 
discontinued in most public schools. 
Studies and thoughtful observation 
at the time failed to demonstrate 
that school administrators could de- 
termine who the best teachers were. 
What the studies did bring out was 
that teaching was a complex affair. 
So many variables influenced the 
result that it was impossible to say 
with certainty what individual 
teachers were contributing the most 
and consequently deserving of 
higher salaries. 

Since the merit plan is being re- 
vived, perhaps we need to look 
again at this crucial question. Can 
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we truly discern superior classroom 
teaching today any better than we 
could a generation ago? Of course 
we do know more about the dy- 
namics of the teaching-learning sit- 
uation. We have countless studies 
that have pointed out the skills, pro- 
fessional knowledge, and personal 
attributes required of a teacher. We 
have learned something about the 
nature of learning processes and we 
have gained considerable insight 
into the principles of child develop- 
ment. 


LACK INFORMATION 


It is, nevertheless, not at all clear 
that we know enough yet to deter- 
mine really which teachers are con- 
tributing most to the development 
of their pupils. It is easy enough to 
select those who are pleasant to 


work with, who are well liked by 
parents or by the children. It is not 
too difficult to identify those with 
the most professional zeal, those 
that are active in promoting the 
welfare of children through profes- 
sional organizations, and those who 
are active and making contributions 
to better community life. 

Certainly the above qualities and 
characteristics in teachers are assets 
for a community and, perhaps, im- 
portant enough in themselves to be 
rewarded by extra salary. I imagine 
a merit salary plan based on some 
of these factors which are somewhat 
measurable or observable might be 
acceptable to teachers, It is when 
plans are discussed that include the 
evaluation of the competence of the 
teacher, as a teacher in the class- 
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room, that resistance soon develops. 

I am undoubtedly influenced by 
the findings of the merit-rating 
study recently completed in North 
Carolina. This three-year study 
conducted by William A. McCall 
was an attempt by the Department 
of Public Instruction of that state to 
determine just what measures could 
be used in a merit-rating plan. The 
criterion of teacher merit in this 
study was the proven ability to pro- 
duce growth in pupils. This is the 
primary objective of teaching and 
its use as the criterion is generally 
the most acceptable since few as- 
sumptions have to be made with its 
use. 


SPECIAL TESTS 


Pupil growth was determined by 
a comprehensive series of tests and 
instruments prepared particularly 
for this purpose. These were ad- 
ministered in October and again in 
May. Growth occurring between 
these dates was what was consid- 
ered important. The teachers stimu- 
lating the most growth were con- 
sidered the superior teachers and the 
least growth, the poor teachers. 

An important part of the study 
was to ascertain how the effective- 
ness of the teacher could be deter- 
mined. The findings were little short 
of amazing. ‘The principals tended 
to a very slight degree to call good 
teachers poor and poor teachers 
good.” And the ability of colleagues 
in the same school to rate teachers 
came out no better. “The rating of 
a teacher by her peers showed an 
index of validity of —11 percent. 
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‘In short, there is a tendency for 
every adult associated with the 
teachers professionally to misjudge 
the teachers.” 

My first reaction to this was dis- 
belief. It was difficult for me to 
accept the fact that experienced, 
professionally-trained teachers and 
principals generally misjudged the 
ability of teachers to promote 
growth. The fact remains that in 
this study they were not found to be 
competent evaluators. Evidence of 
this kind, particularly from a well- 
designed study, does little to develop 
confidence in merit-rating proposals. 
Apparently our judgments about 
teacher competence are influenced 
by factors not really important in 
producing pupil growth. 

We must develop techniques to 
perceive what really counts in the 
classroom and we have not done this 
yet. Many have the opinion to the 
contrary. But what we need is not 
opinion on this matter, for it is 
much too important for teachers and 
teacher morale. We need hard fac- 
tual evidence. We need incontro- 
vertible evidence that we do have 
valid methods of selecting teachers 
for merit salary increases. McCall 
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at the completion of his study of 
merit rating in North Carolina re- 
ported, “This research failed to 
find any system of measuring teach- 
er merit which the writer is willing 
to recommend be adopted as a basis 
for paying the salaries of all teach- 
ers. 

In the Encyclopedia of Education- 
al Research, after summarizing the 
research on this topic, A. S. Barr 
points out that, ‘As noted in the be- 
ginning, we do not yet have an 
adequate definition of teaching effi- 
ciency and consequently no satis- 
factory means of measuring this 
variable.” Advocates of merit-rat- 
ing plans need to demonstrate 
mastery of the difficulties of meas- 
uring teacher competence before 
they seriously propose replacing 
present schedules. 

During the next decade there will 
be increasing efforts to place teach- 
ers under some merit-rating plan. 
We can all agree with the theory. 
But at present we do not have this 
ability, and it would be a serious 
mistake to introduce merit rating of 
teachers before the validity of the 
evaluating methods used in such 
ratings is demonstrated. ® 


7] EACHERS, individually and in their professional or- 
ganizations, understandably resist systems of merit incre- 
ments as long as so many are not receiving a living wage 
based on today’s standards and high cost-of living. Before a 
school system can move with much success to a merit pay 
plan, it must first accord to all teachers a basic salary com- 
petitive with incomes in other fields, which assures them of 
reasonable “freedom from want.”’—L. J. Stiles, University 


of Wisconsin. 





What the Courts Have Decided 


The State and Sectarian Education 
in the United States 


In National Education Association Research Bulletin 


Y Uosr of the early settlers in 
America came from nations where 
church and state were not separated. 
But strangely enough, in seeking re- 
ligious freedom for themselves, the 
settlers in several colonies did not 
wish to extend it to those with dif- 
fering religious beliefs. There de- 
veloped, therefore, within these 
colonies a union of church and state 
that made for intolerance and pro- 
vincialism. During the colonial 


period, Americans repeated many of 
the religious and political quarrels 
of the Old World. 

Meanwhile in various parts of the 


world, as well as in America, the 
desirability of separation of church 
and state was becoming ever more 
apparent. Men were coming to real- 
ize that they could not live together 
without general recognition of cer- 
tain basic human rights. Thus, by 
the time of the Constitutional 
Convention, since most Americans 
had agreed on these individual 
rights, they were embodied in the 
Constitution and the first 10 amend- 
ments. Among these rights was free- 
dom of religious worship set forth 
as follows: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” These words were 
intended to assure the separation of 
church and state at the federal level. 

While America’s public schools 
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Reported from National Education 

Association Research Bulletin, 

XXXIV (December, 1956), 169- 
70, 213-14. 





trace their beginnings to early 
church-dominated community 
schools and to the later charity 
schools, often under church aus- 
pices, they began to emerge as 
separate institutions early in the 
19th century. In the older states 
communities took over private and 
church schools or established new 
schools of their own. Church con- 
trol slowly gave way. In the newer 
states, public-school systems were 
built up with little or no competi- 
tion from the organized churches. 
Most state constitutions provided 
for the separation of church and 
political government and most of 
them forbade any diversion of pub- 
lic funds from all or at least some 
sources for sectarian purposes. 

Although the separation of 
church and state has wide accept- 
ance in theory, it is not universally 
practiced even today. Nor has the 
theory itself been officially accepted 
by all sects and religious groups. 
Herein lies at least part of the ex- 
planation of legislation, court de- 
cisions, and other events in the de- 
velopment of public education in 
the United States. 
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On the basis of state constitu- 
tional provisions, statutes, and 
court decisions, certain points can 
be stated as generally true. For 
example: 

1. All states guarantee religious 
liberty to a greater or lesser degree. 

2. Most states prohibit use of re- 
ligious tests as qualifications for 
holding public office; a few states 
prohibit discrimination on the basis 
of religion in the employment of 
teachers. 

3. Compulsory support of places 
of public worship is universally un- 
constitutional; the prohibition 
against compulsory support of sec- 
tarian education is widespread but 
not universal except by implication. 

4. A tax levied for the benefit of 
a sectarian school is unconstitutional 
in all states; use of nonschool reve- 
nue for direct aid to sectarian educa- 
tion is unconstitutional also. But 
courts of several states differ with 
regard to what is and what is not 
direct aid. 

5. In a few states use of public- 
school equipment by pupils attend- 
ing sectarian schools has been up- 
held under the child-benefit theory 
or under the police power of the 
state or as a matter of policy. But 
the majority of states have not so 
held. 


ILLEGAL TO COMBINE 


6. Public and parochial schools 
cannot be combined legally. How- 
ever, a public school can be main- 
tained in a parochial-school build- 
ing if the board of education re- 
tains control of the school and no 


religious tenets are taught therein. 
Payment of rent to a church for the 
use of its building as a public school 
is usually not considered aid to the 
church if the local school board 
maintains control and acts under 


‘permissive legislation empowering 


it to rent school facilities. 

7. Most states exclude sectarian- 
ism from the public schools at least 
to the extent that no particular re- 
ligious tenets may be taught therein. 
Moral education can exist in the 
public schools, and to this end 
many legislatures have required or 
permitted the reading of the Bible. 
Most courts have held the Bible is 
not a sectarian book. 

Minority views, however, held by 
courts in several states, point out 
that the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools is a violation of the 
religious liberty of non-Christian 
groups. 

8. Public-school teachers may 
wear religious dress or insignia un- 
less there is a law or regulation 
against the practice. The state, how- 
ever, has power to enact prohibitory 
legislation, and such enactment is 
not a denial of religious liberty but 
merely the control of the state over 
its public servants. 

9. Public-school pupils may be 
excused from school during school 
hours to attend religious instruc- 
tion elsewhere, provided (a) pub- 
lic funds are not used in carrying 
out the plan, (b) no pupil is com- 
pelled to attend an exercise against 
his conscience, and (c) the board of 
education does not exercise control. 
When such classes are held on pub- 
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lic-school premises during school 
hours, the practice is unconstitu- 
tional. 

10. Church groups may use pub- 
lic-school buildings and facilities 
after school hours, in some states 
even for religious meetings. This 
situation has been held not to vio- 
late the constitutional separation of 
church and state. 

11. General legislation authoriz- 
ing the state to supply free text- 
books to pupils attending both pub- 
lic schools and sectarian schools has 
seldom been attempted by legisla- 
tures and rarely tested by the courts. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld the practice, the 
books being furnished to the chil- 
dren and not to sectarian schools. 

12. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that trans- 
portation of parochial-school pupils 
at public expense does not violate 
the First Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. However, most state 
courts have held that this practice 
violates state constitutional provi- 
sions prohibiting use of public or 
public-school funds for sectarian 
education. 

13. The state, under its police 
power, may regulate and supervise 
sectarian schools for the purpose of 
ensuring each child an education 
equivalent to the education offered 
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in public schools. State statutes 
have not attempted to go beyond 
the state’s police power (i.e., the 
state’s power to safeguard the 
health, morals, and safety of its 
citizens). 

These principles have not been 
tested judicially in all states. On an 
issue not previously tested in a par- 
ticular state, the court would con- 
sider the general principles, as well 
as the majority and minority views 
of other state courts, but would not 
be bound by decisions of other 
states and would render its decision 
in terms of its own state law and 
the facts of the particular case. 

Several of the southern states 
have amended their constitutions 
and school laws to provide for the 
operation of a pupil assignment or 
a private-school plan with the avow- 
ed purpose of continuing segregated 
schools. In all such proposals, no 
action that has been taken appears 
to lead to state aid for sectarian 
schools. However, if these plans are 
actually put into operation, direct 
or indirect aid to sectarian educa- 
tion looms on the horizon as a pos- 
sibility. The current controversy 
may change from one on segrega- 
tion under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to one on separation of church 
and state under the First Amend- 
ment. e 


- HERE are two books which should be kept in every 
home and should be read by every member of the family: 
the Bible, which tells of the miracles of God, and the seed 
catalog, which proves them.—Frank Cetin in Catholic Digest. 





Specific Needs for New Directions 


The Future Challenges Secondary Education 


Maurice P. Morrat and STEPHEN G. RICH 


In The Journal of Educational Sociology 


SECONDARY education is des- 
tined to assume even greater re- 
sponsibilities in the challenging fu- 
ture. Not only must educators 
review our immediate and signifi- 
cant problems as related to current 
facilities and programs, but they 
must take the long-range view to- 
ward the next decade and beyond. 
Much sound thinking, adequate re- 
search, capable leadership, and con- 
crete planning are essential for bet- 
ter understanding the future needs 
at this level. New concepts relating 
to secondary education will emerge 
to fit the demands of our future 
civilization. 

The situation will call for more 
than new school plants, additional 
classrooms, and modern equipment. 
It requires that thought be given to 
forecasting the function of second- 
ary education. This may mean one, 
two, or four years of further edu- 
cation for our youth. In fact, it 
might be proper to think of the 
14-year program or the junior col- 
lege. Will terminal education for 
many follow a pattern of extend- 
ing our programs upward? Instead 
of the present high-school structure 
can we envision the upper high 
school with one or two additional 
years being added? The emerging 
demands of modern society have 
been extending youth's needs to 
some form of post-secondary edu- 
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cation. The junior college is one of 
these, especially in those communi- 
ties where specific industrial, agri- 
cultural, and educational needs are 
readily met. 

The field of community services 
also is becoming a matter of edu- 
cational importance. Training for 
adult life and responsibilities of a 
good citizen rank high as features 
of post-high-school education. 

These are all matters which in- 
volve a careful forward look at the 
problems of objectives and curricu- 
lum, of finance, of staffing and staff 
preparation, and of the changes 
which may need to be’ made in 
teaching and in administration. As- 
sociated with the questions raised 
by consideration of these matters 
come a few sure judgments. 

The curriculum for the second- 
ary school must be and remain flex- 
ible, in fact rather fluid, to serve 
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pupils entering a changing society. 
For this purpose, every school sys- 
tem really needs a curriculum co- 
ordinator, whose work is to survey, 
and to direct the course of change 
in the curriculum. 

As our graduates are entering an 
age of rapid technological change, 
based on speedy scientific change, 
we are compelled to be ever alert to 
readjust our institutional programs 
to the ‘‘signs of the times.” We are 
challenged, thus, to construct a pro- 
gram in which teachers will always 
be alert to add desirable material— 
likewise to discard that which has 
ceased to be serviceable. No matter 
how “time honored” any item of 
any subject, it must be judged by 
its possibility of being serviceable— 
and either rejected or retained on 
that ground alone. 

We are forced to begin to think 
in terms of community and state re- 
sources, bringing into our programs 
those valuable springs of help, 
people from industries, business, 
and the professions who can pro- 
vide practical first-hand knowledge 
for our pupils. 

At this point, logic drives us to 
consider some type of a core af- 
rangement in our instructional pro- 
grams. A core will give fullness to 
our instructural patterns and serve 
to broaden each student's concept 
of living effectively in society. All 
the basal-content areas should fur- 
nish knowledge and functional ex- 
periences for every pupil. Many 
school systems have hesitated to 
explore the possibilities of a core 
program. Schools of education thus 
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must take the lead ‘in offering 
courses and leadership in all phases 
of the core practice. We need to 
train teachers for competence in a 
core program. We should organize 
workshops and discussion groups 
for giving guidance to those schools 
looking forward to a core program. 


MORE COUNSELING 


Effective guidance will become 
most important at each step in the 
program. This will necessitate more 
counseling for those seniors who 
are about ready to leave school. 
Every school system should insti- 
tute a guidance service extending 
beyond graduation, a personnel serv- 
ice to those in the upper secondary 
levels, similar to that furnished in 
many industries. 

With the problems and rapid 
changes facing secondary education, 
one source of direction is our 
schools of education. Many such 
schools have a laboratory school as 
a phase of the educational program. 
A modern laboratory school is the 
“pulse’’ of a good teacher-training 
program. It is a place where master 
teachers are using experimental 
techniques to expand the frontiers 
of education. It is from this type 
of setting, ‘the skilled teacher's re- 
search center,’ that some of the 
practices for better instruction are 
evolving. There is freedom for the 
study and testing of techniques, for 


using various devices and audio- 
visual materials, in the hope of 
bringing new practices to the at- 
tention of those working in educa- 
tion. 
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Schools of education need to 
make every effort to enlarge labo- 
ratory school facilities and provide 
equipment conducive to expefi- 
mentation and research. Further- 
more, adequate funds need to be 
made available for the publication 
of work undertaken, in the form of 
reports of experiments and projects 
that have proven effective. It is in- 
tended that prospective and experi- 
enced teachers will study this litera- 
ture. 

Observation of the work at a 
laboratory school can do much to 
inspire teachers to attempt some 
type of exploration in their own 
particular situation. Thus the mod- 
ern laboratory school can serve as 
an “outpost” for tomorrow's sec- 
ondary education. 

To conclude and sum up: Our 
thought in this article is that the 
present situation is forcing on us 
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specific needs for new directions, at 
the secondary level in particular. 
The planning to cope with these 
demands is of necessity derived 
from several avenues of interest. 
We have here touched on some cur- 
rent problems and those—we sug- 
gest—which still must be met. We 
have also indicated the role of the 
experimental school. This last has 
had mention at special length for 
two good causes. One is that up to 
now such schools have operated 
mainly in the elementary field. The 
other is that the results of their 
work have up to now had insuffi- 
cient communication to the practi- 
tioners of education. 

We also emphasize that coopera- 
tion from outside of education as a 
profession, and in particular from 
the resources of industries and busi- 
ness, is essential in shaping second- 
ary education for the future. e 


@ A GENUINE teacher is a person who cannot be discouraged 
with respect to the educability of his fellow men. Let him 
take comfort in the fact that, on the one hand, a first-class 
intelligence cannot be ruined by any system of education but 
will make its way in the world in spite of all educational 
obstacles and that, on the other hand, there is little that he 
can do for those whom nature has equipped with too great 
powers of resistance. He should, therefore, be neither a 
breast-heaving idealist nor a complaining cynic. Let him 
leave tub-thumping and glorification, if there is to be any, to 
principals and deans and presidents. It is the teacher's func- 
tion, to paraphrase a recent witticism, to make education 
half as good as the “front office” says it is——Marten Ten 
Hoor in Certainties and Uncertainties in Education. 


@ If the school is to be judged by its poor products, why 
can't a factory be judged by its scrap pile—Marie Fraser 
in The Indiana Teacher. 





Now Reaching 43 Million People 


Four Years of Progress in 
Educational Television 


Jownt CouNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


In Four Years of Progress in Educational Television 


C nucanones television now 
has reached impressive dimensions. 
Already it is having a tremendous 
impact on the cultural and educa- 
tional development of the nation. 
It is well rooted in American life, 
though, to be sure, its greatest 
growth lies in the future. 

Two years ago when the Joint 
Council on Educational Television 
reported to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, eight noncom- 
mercial, educational stations were on 
the air. Since that time the num- 
ber has tripled. Today there are 24 
distributed among 18 states serving 
areas with a total population of 
more than 43 million. In addition, 
Iowa State College, the University 
of Missouri, and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity operate on commercial chan- 
nels. They carry some advertising, 
but many of their programs are 
strictly educational. 

Seven other educational stations 
actually are under construction and 
are expected to be in operation by 
the first part of 1957. This will 
bring the total number of stations 
to 31, distributed among almost 
half the states and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, ‘and serving 
areas with a population of more 
than 50 million. More than 40 ad- 
ditional communities have become 
actively interested in building edu- 
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Reported from Four Years of Prog- 
ress in Educational Television, 
prepared by Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, Washington, 
D.C., (December, 1956), 1-19. 
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cational stations and five of these 
are far advanced in their plans. 

Educational television has re- 
ceived widespread public support. 
In our report two years ago we re- 
ferred to the wide variety of groups 
and interests in the nation that had 
given their time, energy, and money 
to promote its growth. Since that 
time there has been a growing 
awareness of the values of educa- 
tional television and it is increas- 
ingly attracting support from citi- 
zens and organizations in virtually 
every important segment of our so- 
ciety. 

Documentary evidence shows 
that during the past four years more 
than $50,000,000 has been spent 
by public and private interests to 
finance studies on educational tele- 
vision throughout the country and 
to help build stations. Of this 
amount, more than $5,000,000 has 
been provided by state legislatures. 
Public institutions of higher learn- 
ing have allocated more than $7,- 
000,000. Boards of education and 
municipal governments have spent 
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more than $3,000,000. To these: 
amounts can be added more than 
$5,000,000 contributed by com- 
mercial broadcasters and at least 
$7,000,000 derived from private in- 
stitutions, individuals, business con- 
cerns other than broadcasters, and a 
variety of other sources. 

Foundations have continued to 
provide generous financial aid. It is 
estimated that they now have con- 
tributed and pledged more than 
$25,000,000 to promote research 
and experimentation in educational 
television, to help build stations, 
and provide aid to educational or- 
ganizations and institutions. 

But these figures by no means tell 
the whole story. There have been 
many financial contributions to edu- 
cational television for which no 


documentation appears in our files. 


Also, it is impossible to assess the 
value of the time, energy, and serv- 
ices given freely by thousands of 
public-spirited citizens and groups 
over the country to help establish 
stations. Suffice to say, their in- 
formed, enthusiastic, and active 
help has been of incalculable mone- 
tary worth. 

The number of national, regional, 
and local educational organizations 
which actively support educational 
television has increased in the past 
two years and it can be truly said 
that a substantial portion of the 
educational establishment of the na- 
tion has become actively concerned 
with the use of television in the 
educational process. Striking evi- 
dence of this is the large number 
of conferences, seminars, and work- 
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shops held during the past two 
years. These meetings have been at- 
tended by a host of educators want- 
ing to learn more about how tele- 
vision can be used by schools and 
how stations can be built and suc- 
cessfully operated. Along with this 
has been the development of many 
research projects and experiments 
designed to assess values and find 
intelligent answers to perplexing 
problems. 

Increasing help comes from lead- 
ing citizens in business, labor, agri- 
culture, and other walks of life. 
In a substantial number of com- 
munities where channels have been 
reserved, leading citizens outside 
the strictly educational field are serv- 
ing on advisory committees and 
boards and working effectively with 
educators to build and operate sta- 
tions. Newspapers and magazines 
continue to give their support 
through numerous stories and edi- 
torials. 


IMPRESSIVE DIMENSIONS 


While the current dimensions of 
educational television are impressive 
in terms of dollars, transmitters, and 
public support, the more important 
consideration is the volume, type, 
and quality of programs being tele- 
cast by educational stations. 

As was the case when commercial 
stations first started, the pattern has 
been for the educational stations to 
begin with limited schedules and 
expand the number of hours gradu- 
ally. An analysis of current pro- 
gram schedules of all educational 
stations operating on reserved chan- 
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nels reveals that they are telecasting 
about 700 hours per weck, or an 
average of almost 32 hours. 

A wide variety of programs are 
being offered. In general, these tend 
to complement those being offered 
by commercial stations. The result 
has been to make possible in most 
of these communities a more bal- 
anced program service which meets 
the varied educational, cultural, and 
entertainment needs of the viewers. 


AID FAMILY LIFE 


Most educational television sta- 
tions are now offering regular and 
systematic instruction for adults. 
This, of course, is in addition to 
informal instruction being carried 
on through talks and demonstra- 
tions by specialists. Some education- 
al stations are doing an outstanding 
job of providing helpful informa- 
tion and guidance for family and 
home life. Clergymen, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, and 
other experts contribute in ways de- 
signed to meet the problems of the 
family and give greater stability to 
the American home. Through edu- 
cational television our treasure 
chests-—museums, art galleries—are 
being brought into the homes of 
millions of people. Natural history, 
philosophy, literature, music, dance, 
drama, religion—these and many 
other areas of liberal education have 
regular and important positions in 
the program schedules of educa- 
tional television stations. 

No progress report on educational 
television would be complete with- 
out some reference to children’s 
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programs. Since educational stations 
have been established, a new and 
challenging pattern of programs for 
children has emerged. The follow- 
ing are selective titles of children’s 
programs which appear in current 
program schedules of educational 
stations: “Friendly Giant,’’ ‘Views 
of Youth,” “Buckskin Bob,”’ “Music 
for Young People,” “Young Artists 
at Work,” “Just Before Bedtime,” 
“Teddy's Sketchbook,” “Toy Shop.” 
With educational television plan- 
ning, children are finding excite- 
ment, adventure, and interest in 
these programs that involve no gun 
play, murder, or violence. 


TV IN SCHOOLS 


There has been a marked develop- 
ment in the use of television in the 
schools since the educational chan- 
nels were reserved. Many public, 
private, and parochial schools at the 
various levels are using the facili- 
ties of educational stations to aid 
the teacher and extend the range of 
the classroom to the community. 
Over WQED in Pittsburgh, as one 
example, lessons are being telecast 
in fifth-grade reading, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and high-school 
physics. The October program 
schedule of KCTS (TV) in Seattle 
lists various programs for classroom 
viewing, including instruction in 
the fields of transportation, natural 
resources, music, art, geography, 
and world history. In this direction 
there is a definite national trend. 

Educational television still has 
serious problems to overcome. In 
the first place, the establishment of 
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an educational television station re- 
quires community-wide and often 
state-wide support involving the co- 
operative effort of many varied 
groups and interests. Just the task 
of informing the public can be long 
and arduous. Once the people are 
informed, then there is the problem 
of community organization, secur- 
ing funds, justifying budget re- 
quests, working out a coordinated 
plan of action which will involve 
effective participation of all im- 
portant institutions of higher learn- 
ing, public schools, civic and cul- 
tural agencies, and other community 
and state groups. 

There are also the problems of 
UHF. One hundred seventy-two, or 
about two-thirds, of the educational 
channels are in the UHF bands. 

The dominance of VHF in many 
markets, technical difficulties in 
UHF transmission and reception, 
scarcity of UHF receivers—these, 
and other factors, have militated 
against the growth of both educa- 
tional and commercial UHF ssta- 
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tions. It is hoped that out of the 
current FCC proceedings some prac- 
tical solutions will emerge which 
will alleviate the UHF situation and 
make possible the development of 
a healthy nation-wide service. 

In spite of difficulties evidence 
clearly indicates that the audiences 
of educational stations are growing 
rapidly and that increasingly these 
stations are winning approval of the 
communities in which they operate. 
It becomes increasingly clear that 
educational television has made and 
is making real progress. There are 
problems but these are gradually 
but surely being overcome. The 
facts clearly show that educational 
television is having a tremendous 
effect on the educational life of the 
nation. It is a tribute to the Federal 
Communications Commission that it 
has reserved and continues to re- 
serve these channels—a total now 
of 258—making possible the pres- 
ent progress in educational televi- 
sion and providing for its future de- 
velopment. ® 


@ IF educational television can blend the best elements of 
education and of television into a programming pattern that 
is solid without being full and vivid without being vapid, 
America might become the cultivated society that Jefferson 
hoped for.—Sidney Harris, TV columnist. 


© IF education can be made interesting enough to compete 
with entertainment, we can take new pride in American 
people and at the same time look foward to improvement 
in entertainment. I have a feeling that some educational 
programs might even end up as sponsored programs on 
commercial stations —W.R.G. Baker, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Electric. 
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Boosting His Ego Really Helps 


The Teacher and the Withdrawn Child 


OrvaL G. JOHNSON 


In Mental Hygiene 


Vd 
(VERY experienced elementary- 
school teacher has had to cope, at 
one time or another, with a child 
or with children in her classes who 
would be termed ‘‘withdrawn.” 
These children seldom or never 
volunteer for any assignment or 
special activities and when placed 
in such activities they frequently 
function in a listless and inhibited 
manner. When left to their own de- 
vices they frequently resort to soli- 
tary, unconstructive activities which 
are often irritating to those about 
them. They may tap their pencils, 
finger their hair, gaze out the win- 
dow, doodle with their pens or pen- 
cils, and in countless other ways ap- 
pear to be discharging the tension 
and energy which other children are 
putting into more constructive and 
socializing activities. 

The pattern of withdrawal, once 
initiated, tends to reinforce itself 
and to become more and more pro- 
nounced as time passes. The child 
has less and less contact with other 
children of his age and becomes 
less and less capable of functioning 
with others to his own satisfaction. 
It is important, then, that the pat- 
tern of withdrawal be broken up as 
early as possible. 

In an attempt to shed some light 
on the extent to which teachers 
understand the needs of the with- 
drawn child, a simple questionnaire 
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was sent to first- and second-grade 
teachers in the public schools of 
Jackson, Michigan. Thirty-two 
teachers responded with 137 sug- 
gestions for dealing with the with- 
drawn child. 

Each technique suggested by 
these teachers appeared to be aimed 
at bringing the withdrawn child 
into better social contact with his 
peers and his teacher. These tech- 
niques could, however, be classi- 
fied according to certain subgoals 
which were vital to the attainment 
of the overall goal of bringing 
the withdrawn child into closer con- 
tact with the people about him. 
They are listed below—with a few 
words of explanation—in the order 
of frequency with which they were 
mentioned. 

1. Develop the child’s confidence 
in himself ; provide ego support and 
enhance the child’s  selfconcept. 
Seventy-six of the 137 suggestions, 
or 55 percent of the total, were 
placed in this category. Broken 
down into subcategories they fol- 
low: 

(a) Directly praise the child for 
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things he has done, taking every 
opportunity to give legitimate 
praise. Several teachers reported that 
they had even praised a child for 
“being such a good rester.” 

(b) Give the child recognition. 
Allied to the above, it does involve 
a different class of activities. Teach- 
ers mentioned calling first on the 
withdrawn child to be “It” in a 
game, and referring to the group he 
is in by his name, as ‘Tom's 
group.” One teacher made a special 
point of talking “to” a withdrawn 
boy by looking directly at him now 
and then during group sessions. 

{c) Confer some responsibility 
on the child. ‘“Confer’’ is the word 
used instead of “impose.’” Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that this re- 
sponsibility should involve tasks 
which the child perceives as real 
and important. 


ENCOURAGE TALK 

(d) Find areas of activities in 
which the child feels secure enough 
to participate. Some children first 
participated in group activities when 
encouraged to talk about their fami- 
lies, when they described their pets, 
or were asked to bring them to 
school. Others were drawn out 
through art activities. 

(e) Ask the child for sugges- 
tions and advice in areas where he 
is able to be helpful. Teacher-pupil 
planning was named as one activity 
helpful in getting a child to par- 
ticipate. 

(f) Inform the child of the 
progress he is making. Although 
this is related to direct praise, it 
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is somewhat different in that it is a 
more objective description by the 
teacher. She points out, for example, 
that he is able to do certain things 
which he was not able to do before. 
This may also involve sending evi- 
dence of good work home to the 
parents. 

(g) Help the child when he. 
needs it, and not only when he asks 
for it. If the teacher is perceptive 
enough to know when the child 
needs help, she may be able to help 
him avoid many traumatic failure 
experiences. 

2. Manipulate the environment 
to encourage the child’s contact 
with his peers. Some variation of 
this approach was advocated in 13 
percent of the responses. The child 
is often placed in a very small 
group to make it easier for him to 
communicate. Placing in groups 
with friendly children was men- 
tioned. Some teachers directly en- 
courage other children to play with 
the withdrawn child. 

3. Wean the child gently away 
from withdrawal and toward partici- 
pation (10 percent of total sugges- 
tions). The child is protected from 
traumatization, from being pushed 
faster than he feels capable of 
moving in the direction of partici- 
pation with others. In groups first, 
where he is able to remain rela- 
tively anonymous, he can participate 
with others. Later he may be en- 
couraged to perform individually. 
If individual participation is re- 
quired, one teacher says she “waits 
until others have made mistakes be- 
fore asking him.” Some teachers 
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protect the child against ridicule 
and teasing of his classmates. An- 
other technique for “gentle wean- 
ing” is to start the child on an ac- 
tivity which is primarily or solely 
physical. It should be something 
he can do by himself. It amounts 
to starting the child with some form 
of “parallel play” and bringing him 
along from that stage of develop- 
ment. Later on, he is given activi- 
ties which require the help of one 
other child, and through this gradual 
process is brought into active com- 
munication and participation with 
the group. 

4. Help the child to understand 
his need to participate and share 
with others (9 percent of the 


suggestions). The specific technique 
most frequently used here was to 
talk directly with the child, point- 


ing out huw much fun it would be 
for him if he were to join the 
others. 

5. Develop feelings of security in 
the classroom, helping the child to 
feel “‘at home” with the teacher and 
with other children. This may in- 
volve conversing with him about 
things with which he is familiar, 
directly assuring him he is loved, 
and providing enough freedom 
within the room so that the child 
does not feel that he is hemmed 
in by regulations and restrictions. 
One teacher reported that she had 
taken a withdrawn child home with 
her for dinner and the evening to 
help him develop feelings of secur- 
ity with the teacher in the class- 
room. 

6. Set a pattern of reiaxed calm- 
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ness in the classroom. It was one 
teacher who made all of the sug- 
gestions classified in this group. She 
included “using soft but clear voice 
tones’ and “‘moving at a moderate 
speed.” 

7. There were miscellaneous sug- 
gestions. These are the responses 
which did not appear to be classi- 
fiable in any of the other categories. 
They include the following: Pro- 
vide a good example of acceptance 
of, and communication with, the 
withdrawn child; set standards of 
achievement within the child’s capa- 
bility and keep the child chal- 
lenged; work from an understand- 
ing of the home situation; suggest 
to the family that the child have a 
physical examination. 

The teachers’ responses to this 
questionnaire tell us what they 
have learned about how to deal 
with the withdrawn child. Some 
showed that they were practicing 
the suggested techniques as they de- 
scribed specific cases, frequently giv- 
ing the name of the child. 


NOT PATHOLOGICAL 


The results of this study have 
some interesting implications with 
regard to the mechanism of with- 
drawal in children at the first- and 
second-grade levels. We must con- 
sider, first, that these suggestions 
for handling the withdrawn child 
come from people who are practi- 
tioners dealing with ‘normal’ chil- 
dren in a “normal’’ setting. That is, 
these are not children who have 
been referred to a hospital or 
guidance clinic, and their with- 
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drawal cannot be considered patho- 
logical. 

With most of the children, the 
withdrawal appears to be an adjust- 
ment mechanism which is amenable 
to change without prolonged and 
intensive psychotherapy. As indi- 
cated above, 55 percent of the sug- 
gestions could be classified as “‘ego- 
supportive,” but many other sug- 
gestions which were not classified in 
this category nevertheless had a 
strong element of ego-support in 
them. From this, we may conclude 
that the teachers in general feel that 
the withdrawn child needs most to 
develop confidence, or, in other 
words, to develop a different and 
more flattering selfconcept. 

The implicit reasoning behind 
the techniques used by the majority 
of the teachers appears to be that 
the child withdraws because he feels 
inferior in the kinds of activities 
taking place in the classroom. There 
is a need in every child to maintain 
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a favorable selfconcept, and the 
withdrawal is a protective mechan- 
ism to prevent failure and a conse- 
quent lowering of the selfconcept. 
Thus, by improving the child's self- 
concept (increasing his confidence 
in himself), the teacher encourages 
the child to participate with other 
children and also makes him more 
able to tolerate failure. The child 
who is not severely traumatized by 
failure is able to participate and is 
likely to achieve some successes. 
This is why children who are 
once brought into participation with 
the group, under the guidance of a 


. Supportive adult, are usually able to 
“continue under their own power as 


members of the group. The extent 
to which ego-support is recognized 
as a necessary element in the sociali- 
zation of the withdrawn child is in- 
dicated by the fact that only three 
out of the 32 reporting teachers did 
not report some kind of ego-sup- 
portive technique. ° 


@ THE number of completely adjusted people in all age 
groups is very small. Most of the mannerisms that irritate 
us are defensive mechanisms used by persons who feel in- 
adequate . . . The greatest single cause of unadjustment in a 
child is the withdrawal of affection and security by the 
parents, teachers, and associates—-Warren Ketcham, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


@ A CHILD specialist gave the following advice to a mother: 
“You'll have to handle this child carefully; remember 
you're dealing with a sensitive, highstrung little stinker.""— 
From Scholastic Teacher. 


@ A sCHOOL teacher is one who takes a lot of live wires 
and sees that they are well grounded.—From Detroit Edu- 


cation News. 
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The Focus Will Shift 


Learning—Now and in the Future 
WALTER B. WAETJEN 


In Educational Leadership 


UM E are sometimes prone to re- 


flect-on “the good old days” when 
determining the future mode and 
direction of education. This is akin 
to driving an automobile by look- 
ing in the rear view mirror. Let us 
rather examine the principles in 
education which research of re- 
cent years has established to see 
what implications they hold for fu- 
ture educational practice. 
Individuals not only have the 
capacity to learn but they have the 
desire to learn that which is signifi- 
cant to them. When educators fully 
realize that people want to learn 
those things significant to them, we 
will witness great change in edu- 
cation. Education will have as its 
beginning point the identifying, 
planning, and organizing of prob- 
lems by the learners. Of course, this 
cannot happen unless teachers first 
accept and encourage the uniqueness 


of each individual, recognizing 
that every person has worth and 
dignity. 


Since education will begin with 
the problems of learners, we will 
no longer have need for materials 
and procedures that stereotype or 
“pattern” classroom activities 
Teachers will not force learning by 
using specialized directions and 
cues; instead the cues and directions 
will be taken from the learners. 

We cannot teach another person 
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directly; we can only facilitate his 
learning. With the emphasis on 
learning instead of teaching, people 
will seek learning situations. It is 
delightful to speculate on the ef- 
fect this would have on home-school 
relations, secondary-school drop- 
outs, and discipline. 

“Teaching units” will become 
known as “learning experiences,” 
with appropriate change in organi- 
zation and content. The content will 
focus on ways in which educators 
can facilitate richness, variety, and - 
continuity of those perceptions 
which will bring about positive self- 
development of people. Accom- 
panying these changes will be a 
changing perception of the educa- 
tor by laymen. Educators will be 
perceived less in terms of a techni- 
cian with a multitude of tricks for 
purveying knowledge and more in 
terms of a professional person who 
understands the learning process. 

There is a limit to the complexity 
of that to be learned by any par- 
ticular individual at any particu- 
lar time. True, complexity is a rela- 
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tive term when used to describe 
learning. What is complex for one 
individual is less intricate for an- 
other. 

Various factors determine, in 
part, that which is to be learned. 
For example, the health factor. 
People who are poorly nourished, 
plagued with infections or fatigue 
are not in a state of readiness for 
new perceptions. Their perceptions 
are inclined to be limited and even 
distorted. Another factor limiting 
the complexity of that which is to 
be learned is the experience brought 
to the learning situation. What the 
learner already knows will deter- 
mine, in part, what he shall learn. 
Some children lack favorable cir- 


cumstances and have a meager 
experiential background whereas 
some children have a rich and 


varied background. Viewed in the 
light of research findings which in- 
dicate that early or primitive iearn- 
ings are most difficult to come by, 
and yet have more stability and 
influence on behavior than later 
learnings, we can see that complex- 
ity of learnings is involved. 

As to the future, recognizing that 
complexity of material to be learned 
always influences how much is 
learned, we will find that learning 
will begin with vivid, rich, and 
varied sense experience. Thus 
people will have opportunity to or- 
ganize, abstract, and generalize on 
the basis of experience. Contrarily, 
learning situations that originate 
with generalizations or knowledge 
organized by anyone other than the 
learners will no longer be found 
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unless initiated by the learners. Be- 
cause of these trends we will have 
less tendency to use mass-produced 
instructional materials and more 
tendency to develop our materials. 
The development of outdoor edu- 
cation programs in which children 
spend time in a camp situation and 
have rich sense experience in the 
natural sciences is but a harbinger 
of the future. 

Since we learn about ourselves 
and the world through interplay 
with people, the future mode of 
education will place strong emphasis 
on interpersonal relationships. A 
primary learning method will be 
working and discussing in groups 
where the emotional climate is one 
of warmth and acceptance. Situa- 
tions of this type permit people to 
perceive things which they might 
have resisted previously and, conse- 
quently, they will permit learning 
of more complex things. 

Research has made it clear that 
people seek to learn those things 
compatible with their perceptions of 
themselves, their world, and their 
aspirations. Let us consider Jerry. 
He is an eighth grader, a poor 
reader, and he has difficulty with 
many of his school subjects. He 
really should learn to read in order 
that his learning of material from 
the printed page proceeds harmoni- 
ously with his learning of game 
skills and social skills. However, he 
wants to learn about Elvis Presley, 
building model racing cars, the 
split-T formation, and cartooning. 
Jerry's case is not exceptional. 

Every teacher knows that some 
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people are like Jerry. They don’t 
even attempt to learn that which we 
think is good for them. The con- 
tent of the learning has little or 
no relation to ‘me’ and to “my” 
growth. 

The implication this has for 
future educational procedures can 
best be stated by following up on 
Jerry. Jerry's teacher, sensitive to 
the fact that Jerry was kinestheti- 
cally inclined, scheduled some of his 
time in the industrial-arts laboratory 
because of the availability of 
graphic-arts experiences. Jerry cut 
linoleum blocks and_ silk-screen 
stencils using cartoon figures as 
subjects and progressed well. Then 
came hand-composition which tre- 
quires putting type upside down 
into a composition ‘‘stick.’’ To test 
the accuracy of his work it was 
not only necessary for Jerry to be 
able to read, but to read type in an 
upside down position! This manipu- 
lative experience was so consistent 
with Jerry's ways of seeing himself 
that he began to ask for help in 
reading. The industrial-arts teacher 
carried on the reading “instruction” 
and Jerry did well in learning what 
he “‘should’’ have learned. At this 
time it was a significant learning 
as Jerry saw it. 

So it will be in the future. Teach- 
ers will become. expert “bridge 
builders.”” They will help to bridge 
the gap between what a person 
should learn and what he wants to 
learn. Significantly, they will do this 
in ways respecting the tendency of 
people to behave consistently with 
themselves and their experience. 
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Numerous experiments indicate 
that people who have been progress- 
ing well in their learning suddenly 
may be unable to learn. These 
people have become preoccupied 
with disturbances or emotional up- 
sets. Defending themselves against 
threat they are prey for more threat. 
This is like the fighter who has been 
stunned by a blow and drops his 
guard, whereupon he is apt to be 
stunned again. The more preoccu- 
pied one is in defending himself, 
the less favorably inclined he is to- 
ward learning. 

In the future “acceptance” will 
be the watchword of the learning 
situation. Children will learn to be 
acceptant of each other through 
their teachers’ warm acceptance of 
each individual. Teachers will not 
necessarily approve of the behavior 
of their charges, but they will accept 
the fact that each person must be- 
have as he does. 

Greatest change will occur in our 
expectations. We will expect that 
our primary role is to free learn- 
ers of their psychological fears and 
not to purvey knowledge. To do 
this we will need much: information 
about people in order to know the 
conditions that facilitate or hinder 
their learning. We will expect the 
function of education to be the 
achievement of individual freedom 
(freedom from threat) and not the 
cultivation of intellectual cleverness. 
We will expect people to learn their 
own value judgments and to think 
independently because they have 
achieved individual freedom. 

Education will focus on people. @ 
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Introduce the Exit Interview 
Ropert G. ANDREE 


In The Clearing House 


CAN'T figure why teachers 
continue to leave my system,” a 
superintendent confided recently. 
“I've tried everything in the book 
to hold the good ones and I just 
don’t succeed.” The exit interview 
technique, apparently, isn’t includ- 
ed in his repertoire. 

Industry is using this technique— 
in one form or another—with in- 
creasing success for evaluating its 
methods and its personnel relation- 
ships. Some industrial and person- 
nel men like the anonymous return, 
a ‘‘separation’’ form asking ques- 
tions and secking reasons for leav- 
ing, particularly where large num- 
bers are processed. Other manage- 
ment groups confine the exit inter- 
view technique to salaried personnel 
and find that the face-to-face rela- 
tionship of a management officer 
and the person about to leave pro- 
duces the healthiest atmosphere of 
security, confidence, and a feeling 
of satisfaction concerning the inter- 
view. 

Well-established procedures for 
ascertaining levels of morale are 
now available to industry. It would 
be well if some of the scales and 
much of the philosophy supporting 
such ventures were adapted to edu- 
cational systems. I am inclined to 
feel, however, that one cannot treat 
a teacher as one would an industrial 
employe and that it would be most 
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important to insist on personal in- 
terviews rather than to depend on 
data secured from paper-and- pencil 
questionnaires. 

The teachers whom I have inter- 
viewed after they left a teaching job 
tend to have the attitude: “I’ve quit, 
I've moved, so what! Let it be.” If 
such persons were asked to complete 
a scale or inventory, the results 
would be completely unreliable. 

But why not adopt certain tech- 
niques of the exit interview used by 
business management to our use? 
It is not a technique for dissuad- 
ing workers from leaving. ‘‘Getting 
at the reasons’’ appears to be a ma- 
jor goal: Why’ is this employe leav- 
ing? Is he leaving because he en- 
joys another type of -work? Are 
other companies paying more than 
we are? Are some supervisors 
losing more workers than they 
should? Could some of our methods 
be improved? What could our com- 
pany do to improve morale? Just 
substitute “staff member’ for 
“worker,” “community” for ‘com- 
pany’ and we'll have an excellent 
technique for evaluating schools. 
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In our schools, the long-range 
benefits through the use of such a 
technique could be enormous, for 
the ideas of teachers who have 
served a lifetime in their profession 
and who are now about to leave the 
system are often cogent and very 
much to the point. For those 
younger ones who are leaving the 
profession for other pursuits, such 
an evaluative procedure would also 
produce worthwhile observations 
and suggestions. 

Last year I interviewed a number 
of good teachers who had either re- 
tired or left for other jobs. Not 
one had been interviewed by his 
superintendent to ascertain the full 
extent of his reasons for leaving. 
Although some valid reasons for 
leaving had been contained in their 
letters of resignation, many less ap- 
parent reasons cropped up in my in- 
terviews. 

Among the retired teachers who 
still had a few more good years had 
they wished to stay was a definite 
weakening in morale. Younger staff 
members were taking the chance to 
earn nore in another community, or 
because of other factors deemed by 
them to foster more rapid growth. 
Some were changing to different 
levels (grade) in teaching. Some 
were entering work related to or 
for work in commerce or industry. 

It would appear also that teach- 
ers are unhappy about many condi- 
tions that need not happen in our 
American schools today. One of 
those interviewed mentioned that 
three teachers in adjacent rooms 
with identical or equivalent prep- 
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aration and a reasonable similarity 
of success were earning three dif- 
ferent salaries. Men with families 
hated to leave smaller schools and 
smaller towns, yet felt compelled to 
do so because of the opportunities 
in a larger city to earn a supple- 
mentary salary without a stigma at- 
tached. 

Many of these who left their jobs 
complained that there was little pro- 
fessional communication between 
their administrators and the staff. 
There also seemed to be a lack of 
passion for teaching. 

Any technique which tends to 
support the growth of staff inter- 
communication, educational leader- 
ship, and morale, which has the 
potential to increase job stability, 
and which through past errors (cor- 
rected) holds potentially good 
teachers to high achievement levels 
is worth trying. I believe the exit 


interview can contribute to that 
cause. 
Education could also be well 


served if we adopted a kind of 
“pretermination” interview with the 
superintendent, when the possibili- 
ties for staying or leaving could be 
thoroughly discussed. It could be 
made a matter of policy that a letter 
of resignation would not be con- 
sidered until that had been done 
and the possible contents of the let- 
ter aired. I believe that such a tech- 
nique could stem a rising tide of 
itinerant teachers who are never 
quite settled, and for whom occupa- 
tional teaching hazards increase as 
they grow older and less able to 
handle the daily school routine. © 








Evaluation on Progress or Performance? 


A Grade in English—What Does It Mean? 


WituiaM J. Duser 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


af SECONDARY-school admin- 
istrator is inclined to view the neat 
and complete grade books of his 
English teachers as reassuring evi- 
dence that orderly and efficient 
classroom teaching of the language 
arts is being carried on—especially 
when the distribution of final grades 
approximates the normal probabil- 
ity curve. But a recent survey of the 
teaching of English in a sampling 
of 200 California secondary schools 
shows that any relationship be- 
tween these grades and a common 
set of standards may have been 
purely coincidental. 

Most of the schools in the study 
permitted their English teachers to 
formulate their own objectives, plan 
their own courses of study, and de- 
vise their own tests, apparently 
without cither the direction or su- 
pervision of the administration. As 
may be imagined the objectives 
varied widely, as did the instru- 
ments of evaluation. 

Educators probably will agree 
that a prescribed course of study 
and an official English examination 
are not desirable. Regimentation of 
instruction in an area as rich and 
boundless as the English arts would 
be unfortunate. And it is generally 
agreed that any bureaucratic test- 
ing program, however broadly 
conceived, ultimately would force 
teachers to train children to pass 
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specific examinations rather than 
to educate them for effective citi- 
zenship. 

Yet it is clear that any school 
which has not formulated a clear 
list of objectives for its English 
program cannot possibly have a 
valid system of evaluation. There is 
no longer any excuse for a second- 
ary-school English department to be 
without a sound, comprehensive, 
and clearly expressed set of objec- 
tives, expressed in terms of desir- 
able pupil behavior. The National 
Council of Teachers of English has 
prepared its monograph, English 
Language Arts in the Secondary 
School, to aid schools all over the 
country in deciding on common 
goals and in planning kinds of in- 
structional programs which will best 
achieve them. But the development 
of a comprehensive plan to measure 
pupils’ progress toward these ob- 
jectives is, of course, much more 
difficult. 

Providing encouragement, facili- 
ties, and funds for an evaluation 
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program is the administrators’ job. 
But English teachers—individually 
and collectively through their pro- 
fessional organizations—should as- 
sume two kinds of responsibility: 
they should serve as members of 
faculty-wide committees for meas- 
uring pupils’ achievement in such 
areas as social competence, mental 
health, and character development, 
which are the concern of all school- 
departments; and they should form 
departmental committees to measure 
pupils’ growth in language compe- 
tence and literary appreciation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The general procedure for both 
committees would be similar. First, a 
group of school-wide, teacher-made 
tests should be developed, cover- 
ing the specific materials and activi- 
ties allotted to each school grade, 
or class. Next, all available stand- 
ardized tests should be examined, 
their validities and reliabilities de- 
termined, their appropriateness to 
the local courses of study consider- 
ed, and suitable ones adopted on a 
school-wide basis as instruments of 
diagnosis and supplementary meas- 
ures of achievement. 

Infinitely more difficult to devise 
and administer are the informal 
measures of attitudes and values. 
Yet they are fully as important 
as objective tests, for it is the pupil’s 
emotional predisposition to act in 
certain ways, as a result of his ex- 
periences in school, which will de- 
termine to a large extent whether he 
will discontinue his education at 
graduation or continue learning 
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and growing throughout his life- 
time. English teachers should be 
encouraged to make methodical use 
of anecdotal records, checklists, so- 
ciometric measures, and various 
forms of pupil selfevaluation to 
help determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of not only their pupils’ 
but also the school’s English pro- 
gram. 

It is a responsibility of adminis- 
trators to ensure that the grade sym- 
bols which are used as common cur- 
rency in determining eligibility for 
membership in clubs and teams, sat- 
isfying admission requirements in 
colleges and universities, and 
qualifying pupils for scholarships 
should represent a clearly defined 
set of standards. Secondary-school 
principals should agree, and then 
make their agreement known to 
their teachers, on whether course 
grades in English are to describe the 
pupil’s degree of subject mastery, 
amount of improvement, quality of 
effort, or a composite of all. And if 
the latter, they should specify the 
weight given to each element. 


EVALUATION’S PURPOSES 

In the discussion so far, only two 
purposes of evaluation have been 
considered: measuring the degree to 
which the various objectives of the 
English program have been attain- 
ed; and indicating the relative effec- 
tiveness of one pupil, or even one 
school system, as compared with 
others. But a third purpose is of 
fundamental importance. Evaluation 
is an integral part of a pupil's 
learning process, not merely an ac- 
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tivity carried on outside it. Unfor- 
tunately, evaluation is widely used 
by classroom teachers as a coercive 
device: orders (or assignments) are 
given, after which obedience is en- 
sured by threatening the reluctant 
with low grades and tempting the 
willing and able with high grades. 
The effect of such competition .on 
‘habitual winners is stimulating. But 
the effect of competition on chronic 
losers is nothing short of deadening. 
They soon realize that the struggle 
for prestige grades is hopeless and 
quit trying. Frequently, in under- 
standable “sour-grapes’’ resentment, 
they manage so to stigmatize A’s 
and B’s that good students do not 
dare to do better than mediocre 
work. 


HABITS SET EARLY 


Actually, competition in the com- 
munication skills is just about as 
sporting as daily beauty contests in 
the classroom. By the time young 
people have reached secondary- 
school age, their language habits are 
well established. The offspring of 
professional people have learned to 
think and speak in standard Eng- 
lish, have acquired an extensive 
vocabulary, have been made familiar 
with our literary heritage, and have 
enjoyed a wide variety of social, cul- 
tural, and recreational experiences. 
These they can talk and write about, 
naturally and gracefully, in the 
varied and complete sentence pat- 
terns they have heard used around 
them since they were born. But the 
children of the lower-class families 


have developed pitifully limited 
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language habits. Their vocabularies 
are meager, the dialects in which 
they have learned to think and 
speak are substandard, their sen- 
tence patterns are the simplest, and 
their background in our cultural 
heritage consists of what they have 
picked up from television or comic 
books. These young men and 
women, when judged according to 
standards of excellence in language 
arts, or even judged by class aver- 
age, are inevitably the “never-win- 
ners.” 

The language development of a 
young person is as personal as his 
IQ and just as predetermined by 
his social, if not his genetic, in- 
heritance. Making it a basis for 
competition through the years of 
secondary school seems unsound, 
“both psychologically and morally. 


A PERSONAL GOAL 

Studies in the psychology of 
learning show that a learner need 
not be concerned with how his per- 
formance compares with the per- 
formance of his classmates to be 
motivated to work hard. He need 
only see how school work contrib- 
utes to his personal goals; and he 
must see that he is making progress. 
Continual growth in language 
power, not the attainment of fixed 
standards at specified times, is all 
that we have a right to expect of 
maturing human beings in a good 
language-arts program. 

Many outside forces and condi- 
tions affect pupils’ gains in language 
competence: home environment, 
peer influence, physical and mental 
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health, and stage of organismic 
growth. Often these conditions are 
beyond even the pupil’s control. 

The grading of each pupil's 
achievement against established 
standards of performance, however, 
is necessary. The educational prod- 
ucts of our school system must be 
regularly checked for quality. And 
parents should probably be in- 
formed at regular intervals of the 
actual capabilities of their children 
—-that is, their rank on standardized 
percentile scales in various kinds of 
performance. But such knowledge 
need not be made the common 
knowledge of pupils in the class- 
room. Publicizing the position of 
each pupil on an absolute scale of 
performance from illiterate to 
genius seems no more defensible in 
the conduct of an English class than 
would be making common knowl- 
edge of every child’s IQ. 

Possibly a dual system of evalua- 
tion in secondary-school English is 
necessary. One level, based on pupil 
goals and reflecting effort and 
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growth, could be used in day-to-day 
classroom teaching and would be 
the basis for the quarterly grade re- 
ports to pupils. The other, rating 
each pupil against norms of achieve- 
ment on standardized tests given at 
the end of each term, could be kept 
in the personnel files for the use 
of teachers, counselors, and parents, 
and could be given privately to the 
pupil at the time of graduation or 
transfer. Ratings of both the qual- 
ity of a secondary-school pupil's ef- 
fort and his level of achievement 
in communication skills and literary 
appreciation seem important enough 
to be recorded separately and spe- 
cifically. Such an arrangement would 
give pupils the kind of information 
they need most while learning; it 
would give adults and, at the con- 
clusion of their formal secondary 
schooling, the graduates themselves 
an idea of their relative positions on 
a state-wide or national distribution. 
Then grades in English might be- 
come reliable aids in learning and 
valid descriptions of achievement. © 


@ A SCHOOL report read in successive terms: “Trying.” .. . 


“Still trying.” . 


.. “Still very trying.”—Laura Z. Hobson 


in Saturday Review of Literature. 


@ PaRENTs of a three-year-old girl received a nursery school 
report on their daughter. “Emotionally immature,” the re- 
port read. “If you can’t be immature at the age of three,” 
the mother commented, “when can you be?”—From Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 

@ THE requirements for the honor roll in a Huntington, 
Tepn., school are all A’s but one and that one a B, When 
one first-grader received a report card with A’s on every 
subject, she promptly began to cry. When asked why she 
was crying, she replied, “I didn’t make the honor roll. I 
didn’t get a B.”——From The Instructor. 
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From Great Subversive Books to Rock-n-Roll 


Educational Crises for 1957 


FREDERICK MOFFITT 


In The Nation's Schools 


De main thesis of this, my doc- 
toral dissertation, is simple. It holds 
that during any given 12-month 
period there is no single crisis that 
should create pedagogical ulcers but 
rather there is inherent in school 
administration an over-all crisis 
pattern or a ‘‘crisis rhythm.” Such a 
rhythm is S.O.P. (standard oper- 
ating procedure). If this theory is 
true, then, educationally speaking, a 
crisis is not a crisis but simply a 
normal event. This will be com- 


fortable news for any superinten- 
dent who imagines that, in his 
crises, he is unique. In other words, 
a crisis in Chicago is closely akin to 


the crisis in Sugartown and is no- 
wise different from the crisis in 
Punchbowl, New Jersey. 

According to the Crisis Chart, 
which we shall outline here, the 
first educational climacteric of 1957 
is the Basic Skills Crisis. This crisis 
is endemic among the citizenry, but 
for some reason it breaks out in 
January in virulent form. The pub- 
lic will demand to know why 
Johnny can't write or spell or swim 
or shoot or holler as well as its 
members imagine they did in their 
more tender years. 

Now every superintendent knows 
that, in the schools of today, the 
common learnings are taught better 
than ever before in our history. This 
is probably why he begins to stutter 





Frederick Moffitt, Editor, Profession- 
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York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Reported from The Nation's 
Schools, LIX (January, 1957), 





and get heart palpitations when 
false accusations based on false as- 
sumptions are hurled at his cur- 
riculurs. Nevertheless, if he would 
gird himself with a few statistics, 
which are readily available, he could 
spread more light and less heat in 
his speech at Rotary. Even the most 
fun-loving crisis will burn out if 
someone doesn’t supply the heat. 

One authority claims that the 
Basic Skills Crisis is probably 
caused by parental nostalgia, frus- 
tration, ambition, loss of memory, 
and overdoses of television. Every 
time a father sees some extroverted 
youngster glibly winning a fabu- 
lous sum by appearing on a TV quiz 
program, he hopefully catechizes his 
own offspring only to discover his 
child is not particularly brighter 
than the mother is. Ensue disap- 
pointment, chagrin, family recrim- 
inations. 

One possible remedy might be 
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for the school to train all youth 
for quiz programs and thus at one 
fell swoop settle all the educational 
and monetary problems of the 
world. Such a solution would, of 
course, demand a reexamination of 
present curriculums and the inser- 
tion therein of great gobs of trivia 
and histrionic preparation. The 
easier course is probably to let the 
Basic Skills run their accustomed 
course, 


THOSE GREAT BOOKS 


Now our chart begins to show a 
feverish rise in the Great Subversive 
Books Crisis. True, there are other 
minor disturbances in the February- 
March period, but they have no 
place in a serious study like this. 
One, however, which might be 
mentioned as an example is the 
Basketball Crisis. Whether the home 
team wins or loses the champion- 
ship, the school superintendent loses 
anyway. On the other hand, if the 
team doesn’t even get into the final 
competition, that isn’t a crisis, 
brother, it’s a calamity! The answer 
is, of course, that the authorities 
should abolish (1) basketball or 
(2) championships or (3) superin- 
tendents. The third course will 
commend itself to many boards of 
education as the easiest solution. 

But the Great Subversive Books 
Crisis is a far more serious matter. 
Just why this particular crisis raises 
its ugly head in February-March is 
not completely understood. The 
only known facts are that it is geo- 
graphical, it is periodical, and, for 
the school superintendent who gets 
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enmeshed, it isn’t at all humorous. 

There are, of course, many ways 
in which to gain nominal control 
of the Great Subversive Books 
Crisis: faculty committees, boards 
of education, groups of lay citi- 
zens, and library associations that 
will read, ponder, and recommend. 
Probably, the final answer rests in 
the good judgment of the com- 
munity, and that judgment can 
ordinarily be depended on to arrive 
eventually at the right answer. 
Come spring and gardens needing 
attention, the Great Subversive 
Books Crisis is usually handed back 
to the judgment of the school ad- 
ministrator, with whatever faculty 
or lay assistance he may request, and 
it seems to be the feeling of most 
of his constituents that any errors he 
may make will be on the conserva- 
tive side. 

The American people know in 
their hearts that few schools have 
lent or will ever lend themselves to 
subversion. This, however, does not 
prevent a considerable number of 
groups from having a merry time in 
the dullish days of winter. 


BOOM OR BUST 

But with April-May a very real 
crisis blips into our crisis chart. 
This is the Boom-Bust Crisis. It 
heralds its arrival with great cry 
and hue from all sections of the 
public. The board of education 
meets to consider teachers’ salaries. 
The board examines last year’s bud- 
get with considerable pain and de- 
mands more stringent economies. It 
disapp.oves plans for dredging the 
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swimming pool and reverses itself 
on any new building program. It 
examines the orders for towels and 
tissues and is severely critical of the 
amount of ink per capita. 
Meanwhile the Citizens Commit- 
tee and the P.T.A. storm the sanc- 
torum with anguished cries for cur- 
riculum expansion and a new 
dictionary for the library. “Boom,” 
shouts the committee on school 
buses, roofing, and furniture reno- 
vation. ‘Bust,”” shouts the Taxpay- 
ers’ Association. “Boom,” vocif- 
erates the Curriculum Group wish- 
ing to add bird watching to the 
course of study. “Bust,” hisses the 
group opposed to more glocken- 
spiels in the school band. In the 
midst of the tumult stands the 


school superintendent booming and 
busting all over the place. 


NOT MUCH HELP 


What advice should be given to 
the school administrator who gets 
caught in the Boom-Bust? In all the 
professional literature there is not 
much specific help. It may be that 
Dr. Neal Gross of Harvard has the 
best answer. ‘School boards,”’ says 
he, probably with a slight twinkle 
in his eye, “should insist that their 
superintendents, like the President 
of the United States, who also lives 
in a pressure-filled environment, 
take brief holidays during the school 
year.” It is certainly true that if 
the school administrator is not able 
to steer a middle course between 
the boomers and the busters he is 
going to get a holiday and some 
travel not of his own secking. 


CATION DIGEST 


Of course the biggest June crisis 
is commencement, and there is no 
need to elaborate on these prob- 
lems and indecent details. Some su- 
perintendents handle the whole 
Commencement Crisis by appoint- 
ing faculty committees on arrange- 
ments; others leave it in the hands 
of the students or cooperating par- 
ent groups. Both of these expe- 
diencies always get out of hand, 
but the community is long-suffering 
and usually quite tolerant. And 
happily all superintendents are com- 
pletely confident of their abilities to 
handle the histrionics of June and 
repeated catastrophes fail to shake 
their aplomb. 

Then, having existed through 
June, here we are in July. The 
school administrator, exhausted but 
triumphant, is ready for the vaca- 
tion he has earned so thoroughly. 
Does he get it? Civilizations may 
still exist where a schoo] superin- 
tendent may rusticate in the sum- 
mer and renew acquaintance with 
his family. But not in America, 
where the sound of the bulldozer is 
heard in the land, where curricu- 
lums must be tinkered with, and 
where provision must be made for 
increasing enrolments. Nevertheless, 
despite the humidity, our summer 
chart does show a definite drop in 
temperature. The effort. of inducing 
a horde of humanity to “develop a 
respect for the true, a taste for the 
beautiful, and a devotion to the 
good,”” is temporarily suspended. 
It may be replaced by personal and 
family crisis, such as the inability 
to get a job as attendant at the local 
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gas station, or the struggle to finance 
a few weeks at summer school, but 
these events are occupational haz- 
ards of minor significance. They 
allow a breathing spell for the 
sharp upward swing of September. 
For now the chart beyins to gyrate 
dizzily, and uneasy days are ahead. 

The biggest September hubbub is, 
of course, concerned with the 
Teacher Shortage Menace. There is 
nothing particularly new about the 
teacher shortage. And it will not be 
solved as long as the American 
people continue to produce at such 
a lively rate and then spend more 
money on gum than on the fruits of 
their production. But here is the 
problem rated by many chief state 
school officers as their biggest head- 
ache. 

One of our state consultants 
seems to favor some vague plan of 
teacher utilization by which the 
teacher will be relieved of bank 
day, overshoe-raincoat manipulation, 
clerical work, and general house- 
keeping. Another suggests that edu- 
cational television may be the an- 
swer, and, if he gets hoisted on his 
own petard, good enough for him! 
It is possible that time-motion 
studies will show better how to 
utilize the teacher’s day. About all 
such studies reveal so far is that 
any given teacher can go around 
faster doing more and more of less 
and less. The problem remains. 

And in September, too, comes 
the Age-of-Entrance Crisis. Educa- 
tional authorities generally agree 
that a child should not enter kin- 
dergarten before he has reached a 
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“certain” age, let us say, four years, 
nine months. All children should 
be born, therefore, on or before 
midnight December 31, in order to 
qualify properly for school entrance 
some future September. If this rule 
were carefully observed, there would 
be no crisis. But every community 
seems to have an abnormal num- 
ber of uninformed or stubborn par- 
ents, and they are the very ones 
who make life miserable for a 
methodically-minded school admin- 
istrator. Various solutions have 
been attempted to mitigate the Age- 
of-Entrance Crisis. At best they con- 
stitute what is known in diplomatic 
circles as appeasement. 


ROCK-N-ROLL 


In October-November another 
crisis takes over our Crisis Chart. 
This is the Rock-n-Roll Crisis, more 
commonly known as Juvenile Delin- 
quency. The crisis reaches its height 
following Hallowe'en and lessens in 
severity somewhat later, if at all. In 
every community the problem as- 
sumes different shape and form and 
is affected by a variety of circum- 
stances. Some school superinten- 
dents have tried to duck the Rock- 
n-Roll Crisis by attempting to mini- 
mize it. After having been rolled a 
few times, they are not so certain. 
One common solution is to place 
the blame on the home, the parents, 
television, the police, the current 
state of civilization, or anything 
else that can't answer back. This is 
probably not a very good solution, 
but if anyone expects a simple doc- 
toral dissertation like mine to come 
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up with any answers, he is more 
naive than a school superintendent 
has any right to be. 

In a somewhat more cheerful 
vein we examine the December 
chart and here, indeed, is pleasant 
news at last. Of all the months of 
of the year, December has the most 
happy crises that a schoolmaster 
can hope to find, and bless you 
merry, gentlemen! It is true, how- 
ever, that the school administrator 
who gets through December with- 
out the liberal use of arnica may 
consider himself fortunate. For now 
it is Pageant Time plus December 
Charity Drive, the Annual Measles- 
Mumps Epidemic, the Lost Over- 
shoe Mystery, the Great Alumni 
Visitation, the Multitudinous Santa 
Claus Dilemma, the Moral and 


Spiritual Values Revival, the Jani- 


torial Rebellion, and many other 
similar whodunits. My own disser- 
tation includes 210 such emer- 
gencies, and the list is far from 
complete. It is a happy circumstance 
that these exigencies are purely sea- 
sonal and disappear with the New 
Year. 


ACCEPTED PATTERN 

And now for my summary and 
conclusions: It is the considered 
conclusion of this study that (1) 
there are no crises in school ad- 
ministration and (2) a school su- 
perintendent is foolish to worry 
about them and (3) there is not 
much he can do about them anyway. 
And here I hasten to say that the 
reader must have noted that these 
conclusions are diametrically op- 
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posed to the evidence presented. 
However, this seems to be the ac- 
cepted pattern of most doctoral dis- 
sertations. 

But let the superintendent be of 
good cheer! Because of his exciting 
experience with people and parents, 
with teachers, children, curriculums, 
buildings, finances, furnaces, psy- 
chology, school buses, public rela- 
tions, and merit ratings, the school 
administrator still remains in a 
strategic position. Because of his 
demonstrated ability to survive, step 
lively, and think quickly, the world 
is his oyster, although he sometimes 
fails to find as many pearls as he 
hopes or as society thinks he should. 

By hard work, some study, and 
considerable agility, he will event- 
ually earn the degree of Master of 
Crises, and this he will find more 
helpful in his work than many of 
the scholarship keys that should 
have been awarded him during his 
scholastic career. He is thus emi- 
nently fitted for almost any posi- 
tion on earth, for he has seen every- 
thing and pondered the imponder- 
able. If, in his present job, he fails 
to meet the crises of 1957, he can 
always find another position where 
the self-same crises are patiently 
awaiting the happy solution which 
only he can bring. He must ever 
remember that in his hands lies the 
fantastically difficult business of 
helping to determine the shape of 
things to come, and this is the 
Great Crisis which he must help 
solve if civilization and democracy 
are to be made and kept strong and 
safe and free. ® 





Love Is Its Basis 


Discipline in the Nursery Class 
E. C. WILLsHER 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


otr the beginning of each school 
term I find myself in the midst of 
a struggling tug of individual per- 
sonalities. Some of these four-year- 
old children, who previously have 
never attended school and now are 
in my charge, are boisterously ex- 
cited, some apprehensive, some with- 
drawn, and some filled with 
fear. Each of these children has 
known discipline in the home, to a 
greater or lesser degree according to 
the ideas and characters of the par- 
ents and the type of child. Now, 
for the first time these children are 
to become—one might almost say 
“acclimatized” to group discipline. 

The amazing and encouraging 
thing is the speed at which these 
individuals become a group. Within 
two weeks of term beginning, the 
change is apparent. This comes 
about partly from an inherent social 
drive to belong and to conform. 
However, the initial difficulty which 
faces the teacher is that while 
it is clear that discipline must be 
gradual and gentle and understand- 
ing, it cannot, at this stage, be auni- 
form standardized thing to be ad- 
ministered impartially. It is more 
like a skein of elastic threads 
stretching from the teacher to each 
child. It is for the teacher to assess 
how much each thread can be 
slackened, how much stretched. The 
business of constant assessment of 
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the behavior of children not well 
known, and of constant decision so 
that enough control is maintained to 
put a brake on over-excitement and 
to give the necessary serenity, calls 
for large-scale giving on the part 
of the teacher for the first few days. 

There are certain attitudes toward 
discipline in the nursery class which 
I think are misplaced. For example, 
there persists in some quarters (and 
I refer to an attitude among parents 
I know) a fear of repressing the 
child, a fear of interfering with 
him when he is with other children, 
and a corollary idea that he will 
learn better how to behave socially 
from the reaction of his associates 
if the adult never allows himself to 
be involved (short of murder tak- 
ing place perhaps!). I have found 
that if a child knows no discipline 
—or inconsistent and variable dis- 
cipline—from the adult in charge, 
he will push out and out in an un- 
happy and psychologically necessary 
drive to discover some limits. 

In the case of the four-year-old 
making the big adjustment to a new 
environment, it is essential the 
teacher give him a measured terri- 
tory which has firmly established 
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boundaries. Within this he can en- 
joy the freedom of security. With 
regard to the child learning social 
sense from the attitude of the 
group, interference is often a neces- 
saty kindness if things are going 
badly. It is usually the emotionally 
upset child, the insecure aggressive 
child, who behaves in an antisocial 
way, and the disapproval (which 
may amount to bullying) he brings 
on himself is likely to cause deeper 
distress and greater inability to con- 
form, or a stronger drive to attract 
attention to himself by the only 
means he knows, thus causing a 
vicious citcle, and _ incidentally 


bringing out a streak in the other 
children which must be discour- 
aged. It is this child who most 
needs the support of the adult's 
helpful discipline. 


There are two ways of adminis- 
tering discipline, the positive and 
the negative. There is a certain 
subtle entertainment for the teacher 
about the first way. “All toys must 
be put away” seemed a hard rule 
one day when we were all ready for 
singing except a weary and rather 
anxious Malcolm who sat among 
an enormous scatter of bricks. “He’s 
got to put them ALL away, he got 
them out,” said Jenny, sanctimoni- 
ously and severely. “Would any- 
one like to help him, there are 
such a Jot?” I said. “I won't. I 
won't, I didn’t spill them,” they 
shouted, one after another. There 
was a pause, and Lorraine got up 
and went over and began to put 
them in. “How kind of Lorraine,”’ 
I said. The rest of the school ad- 


vanced in a body, and the bricks 
were packed up in a flash. “I’m 
kind too,” they claimed vocifer- 
ously. 


NATURAL AUTHORITY 


The teacher will not find many 
occasions for giving punishment if 
she creates an air of natural au- 
thority by avoiding nagging, avoid- 
ing repetitive talk, stating what 
must be done firmly, and taking the 
attitude in the face of pointless 
questioning, “it must be done be- 
cause I say so.” 

Whenever there is an act of real 
disobedience I think it is necessary 
to be firm about punishment. I do 
not believe that one should use 
corporal punishment in the nurs- 
ery class. It is an easy method of 
relieving irritation but it brings 
with it a certain sense of guilt and 
compunction. This in turn breeds 
further irritation. Also it is a quick 
and easy method of keeping order 
and may be used with alarming fre- 
quency if used at all. Then, while 
it may have no ill effect on some 
children, it can have a damaging 
effect on certain sensitive children 
who see it happening. Again, it 
always produces an outburst of 
slapping among the children them- 
selves. This happens in any case 
from time to time and it is most 
effectively stopped if one is able to 
say, “We do not smack in nursery 
school.” 

I am not stating that I have never 
slapped a child—I am no saint; but 
I do think that having to do so is 
an admission of defeat. I would 
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also like to say that I think there 
are worse methods of punishment 
than slapping—among them the 
sort of emotional blackmail of, 
“none of us like you anymore,” the 
putting into disgrace with the 
group, the jeering. 

The only punishment I give is 
this: on rare occasions I put a child 
outside the door telling him, “Now 
-you will miss what we are doing 
until you can behave sensibly 
again.” The decision as to the 
length of time he stays out must be 
determined by the effect of the 
banishment on him. Usually I find 
that after about two minutes the 
culprit is in a suitable frame of 


A helpful admission ought to be 
made by the teacher to herself: it is 
only human that one finds oneself 
loving some children more than 
others, and conversely that some 
jar on one’s nerves. Recognizing 
this, one can be on one’s guard 
against the expression of favoritism 
and the expression of irritation. The 
four-year-old has an easy confidence 
that if he likes his teacher, then 
she will like him, and seeing this 
trust in shining eyes it becomes im- 
possible not to do so. The rela- 
tionship between the teacher and 
small child is the most important 
thing in this first year of growing 
up, and so the bond of love be- 


tween teacher and child is the basis 
of nursery class discipline. ® 


mind to have a short talk, and re- 
turn reformed. 


Discipline — Today and Yesterday 


@ A TEACHER in the Waterloo, Ia., schools was taking a 
boy to the principal's office. The youngster pleaded his case 
as follows: ‘Well, teacher, you didn’t.tell me I ‘hadda.’ 
You just said I ‘shoulda.’ If you'd told me I ‘hadda’—I 
‘woulda’.” They turned around. She didn’t take him to see 


the principal after all—From Midland Schools. 


@ THE fellow who remembers what he was taught at his 
mother’s knee was probably bent over it—From Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


@ THE National Education Association, celebrating its 
100th anniversary this year, cites these discipline rules en- 
forced in a North Carolina school a century ago: boys and 
girls playing together—four lashes; for not making a bow 
when a stranger comes in—three lashes; for calling each 
other liars, four lashes; for blotting copy book—two lashes; 
for scuffling at school—four lashes; for climbing every foot 
over three feet up a tree—one lash; for doing any mischief — 
seven lashes; for giving each other ill names—three lashes. 





It’s Not a “Junior” College 





Comments on the Two-Year College 


BLANCHE H. Dow 


In Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Due two-year college seems to 
have become identified with the 
meaningless, but seemingly insep- 
arable label, “junior.” 

No implication of inferiority can 
be legitimately leveled against the 
first two years of a college program 
simply because they are the first 
two years. Any implication of less 
importance, or of inferior quality, 
must relate to a comparison of pur- 
pose and its attainment, to quality 
of achievernent, and not to the pro- 
gram’s location in the time sched- 
ule. Junior has no pertinence to the 
present or to the future of the two- 
year college and it would be good 
to have it deleted as a modifier. 

The two-year college is not par- 
ticularly young. There are many 
four-year colleges which are de- 
cidedly its junior. After 1825 and 
especially in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, privately sup- 
ported “colleges,” most of them 
church related, were founded with 
astonishing frequency. These insti- 
tutions were often less exercised 
about their requirements for admis- 
sion and maintenance as recognized 
standards than for ‘the good” they 
might do, for the benefit those ad- 
mitted might receive from the pro- 
gram. Insufficient support, absence 
of endowments, fees based on the 
capacity to pay rather than the cost 
of the program, and the unremit- 
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ting need of increasing enrolment 
led to a diversity and spread of of- 


ferings which could not fail to be 


weak in fact, however impressive in 
announcement. 

During the nineteen teens came 
a period of clarification of program 
for this miscellany of small, priv- 
ately supported, largely residential 
colleges under the purposeful drive 
and with the proffered help of re- 
gional accrediting agencies. Out of 
the process of selfscrutiny and at- 
tempted measurement came the rec- 
ognized program of two years of 
college work and the institutions 
whose programs were approved as 
such were designated “junior col- 
leges.” 

Today the two-year college— 
community or private; residential or 
day; terminal, vocational, profes- 
sional, liberal arts—is a reality and 
the growing recognition of its use- 
fulness is no more than intelligent. 
The tax-supported two-year college, 
added to the public high school is 
the natural answer to the commun- 
ity’s need for young women and 
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men who require some vocational 
training beyond that of the high 
school. It is also the natural answer 
to the mounting number of high- 
school graduates who want addi- 
tional education and are unready, or 
unwilling, to go immediately into 
industry or commerce, or for 
whom there is no place as yet in in- 
dustry or in commerce. The two- 
year college is the natural answer to 
the growing concept that everybody, 
or everybody who wants it, should 
have a taste of, or a chance at, 
studies beyond the high school, and 
it can be the natural answer to the 
mounting cost to the individual of 
education away from home. 

The two-year college is no men- 
ace or threat to the four-year in- 
stitution. Indeed the four-year col- 
lege and university begin to look 
to the two-year institution as one 
way of mecting the appalling up- 
surge in college enrolments for 
which they cannot alone make pro- 
vision. State boards of education are 
planning the establishment of state- 
supported two-year colleges. As a 
people, we begin to think with in- 
creasing conviction of a 14-year 
provision in public education rather 
than a 12. 

Our concern with the two-year 
college must be the same as that 
with all colleges-——a concern for 
quality and depth. Of breadth, we 
shall have plenty, and of quantity 
there will be no end. Two-year col- 
leges do and will continue to re- 
veal the same variety of purpose, 
the same diversity of program, the 
same difference in achievement 
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which characterize the four-year col- 
leges. It is for their quality, for 
their depth, we must have concern. 

The two-year college, because it 
is a two-year college, is more than 
ordinarily vulnerable-to the vagaries 
of professional education. Its stu- 
dent group changes twice as fast as 
that of the four-year college and 
student morale is heated and cool- 
ed by every wind that blows. It 
has a major problem to solve and 
to keep solved in the attraction and 
retention of competent and dis- 
tinguished faculty. 

Let us assume the two-year col- 
lege has an adequate salary schedule 
(and that is a false assumption!), a 
desirable situation in which to teach 
selected students, a study program 
to which other interests are sub- 
ordinated, adequate libraries, fa- 
cilities, aids, what you will. Grant- 
ed it could have all these ad- 
vantages, most instructors and pro- 
fessors, however, still want and 
need the stimulation and challenge 
of students who are advanced be- 
yond the level of the first and sec- 
ond years in their particular fields. 
A generous, flexible provision for 
leaves of absence, for research, 
study, writing, and travel may help 
to solve this problem. 

Two-year colleges will be ex- 
tremely busy for the next few years. 
Their contribution to the education 
of young Americans may not be 
measured and it may often fail of 
recognition, but it will be indis- 
pensable. Our concern and our task 
is to see that the contribution is 
good. . 











Seek Closer Ties with Businessmen 


What a High-School Principal Thinks 


Business Education Should Do 
E. B. WEAVER 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-Schoo! Principals 


2D 
Husiness education is an im- 
portant program in the modern 
high-school curriculum. Like other 
programs, it should contribute to 
the development of youth by in- 
creasing knowledge, developing 
skills, teaching how to solve prob- 
lems of living, and developing 
proper attitudes. The quality of 
the business-education program is 
measured largely by the achievement 
of its graduates. 

Since the program has for its 
main purpose the preparation of 
young adults for occupations in 
business, effective business education 
requires that schools work closely 
with businessmen in the community 
and that schools cooperate with 
business to arrange for jobs that 
will provide the proper preparation 
for employment. They request busi- 
ness to provide wider opportunities 
for students so that they may learn 
more about business during the 
hours they spend as employes. With 
the cooperation of employers and 
with their willingness and patience, 
this program can and will con- 
tinue to expand. 

We must be realistic; we must 
consider the employment of students 
in offices and retail stores as only 
one step in their business education. 
The next step, within this field of 
education, is to create opportunities 
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for our young people to learn about 
various phases of business. It is 
hoped that, when a student has 
served a definite time during his 
senior year, he will be equipped to 
select a place for himself in busi- 
ness and be sufficiently skilled to 
make advancement in his chosen 
field. He will be able to present 
himself to a prospective employer 
with a real performance record—he 
will have sold merchandise to 
consumers; he will have done mar- 
keting research; and he will have 
been, while in high school, a young 
person proving his business worth 
by earning money through true and 
acceptable business accomplishments. 

Everyone, regardless of his voca- 
tion or profession, is engaged in 
activities that have to do with 
money, banking, labor relations, 
credit, instalment buying, taxes, in- 
surance, consumer buying of both 
goods and services, social security, 
retirement plans, and legislation 
that affects economic life. The high- 
school principal should make cer- 
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tain that all the students have some 
degree of understanding and know!- 
edge about these phases of eco- 
nomic life. 

And the high-school principal 
must make certain that those who 
are preparing for vocational busi- 
ness life also secure an adequate 
background in general education. 
The business worker needs as 
much emphasis on cultural phases 
of education as does a student who 
plans college or other pursuits. If 
the business student needs special- 
ized English or mathematics, these 
are best dealt with functionally in 
shorthand, bookkeeping, clerical 
practice, or merchandising classes. 

Today the widespread acceptance 
and usage of the basic principles of 
automatic operation and control is 
making its impact on this fast-mov- 
ing, competitive business world. 
Many occupational opportunities 
will be curtailed or eliminated as a 
result of what we call “automation,” 
but many new ones will be created. 
A general upgrading of skills mixed 
with some job dilution is antici- 
pated. 

Automation will be a blessing to 
the nation if it is allowed to grow 
by natural economic selection. How- 
ever, it is generally agreed that only 
a relatively small amount of the 
work force will be involved. Auto- 
mation units will be used only 
where they are feasible economical- 
ly. Large-scale automation, there- 
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fore, will be limited to plants and 
businesses with sufficient standardi- 
zation of products and _ sufficient 
volume to justify the large initial 
cost. In view of this new phase of 
technology, the business-education 
program should encourage those in 
school to develop their basic skills 
to a higher degree to fit themselves 
for the multitude of jobs not in- 
volving automation. 

It is the responsibility of the 
school to provide and supervise an 
on-the-job training program for 
senior students. As part of the re- 
quired program, students must be 
familiar with job information about 
future vocations. 

It needs to be emphasized again 
that the department of business 
education in a high-school should 
cooperate closely with business and 
seek the cooperation of business in 
matters of curriculum planning, 
standards, and employment. In 
order to develop a common under- 
standing between employer and stu- 
dent, businessmen should be active 
consultants in the business depart- 
ment and serve*on advisory com- 
mittees. It is a part of the school’s 
responsibility to take into considera- 
tion the problems which arise from 
youth's contacts with complex busi- 
ness. The seriousness and frequency 
of such problems are such that add- 
ed attention and cooperation are 
needed if students are to feel their 
education has served them well. © 


7 , | } 
\/NE of the things that worry businessmen is the num- 
ber of unemployed on the payroll.—From Business Briefs. 








Prowling Around in the Unknown 


What Happens If—? 


CORNELIUS DENSLOW 


In The Science Teacher 


y, Vy fourth-grade class was 
busy at the laboratory tables when 
Jimmy came over and asked for a 
saucepan. “I want to boil some 
water,” he explained. 

I gave him a quart pan and a few 
minutes later strolled over to see 
what he was up to. In the briskly 
boiling water I could see specks of 
sawdust and, at the bottom of the 
pan, two slightly disintegrated dog 
biscuits. “What's that for?” I asked. 

“I wanted to see if sawdust and 
dog biscuits dissolve in boiling 
water,” Jimmy replied solemnly. 

“O. K.,”” I said. ‘That's an inter- 
esting experiment, only next time 
you might try using just a little 
bit of each in a test tube. Saves 
time—and dog biscuit!” 

Jimmy's “experiment,” though a 
little unusual, is quite in line with 
the spirit of “what happens if—?" 
which permeates the science pro- 
gram in Midtown Ethical Culture 
School, one of three such schools in 
New York City. 

In the Ethical Culture Schools the 
science laboratory is thought of as 
a place where a child should be able 
to satisfy his curiosity about many 
things. Curiosity is a natural asset 
of every child, and certainly from 
the point of view of science, his 
most precious one. It is through 
curiosity that the human race has 
progressed beyond other animals, 
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through it that science has made its 
tremendous advances. Yet, too 
often, even in a school laboratory, 
the curious child is discouraged in 
his pursuit of knowledge by adults 
who forget the part that curiosity 
has played in their own learning. 

We believe the most valuable re- 
sult of a child’s early experience in 
the many fields of science is the 
development of a genuine liking 
for science and a desire to find out 
more, rather than the acquisition of 
predetermined facts or procedures. 
Information per se is not under- 
stood or retained unless the child is 
ready to receive it. Only when it 
satisfies a genuine curiosity is it 
truly assimilated. 

In our school laboratory curiosity 
kills no cats. It is the foundation 
of our teaching and we do our best 
to arouse and foster it. The chil- 
dren's own interests dictate much 
of what they study, and they are 
encouraged to work on their own 
as much as possible. 

Our “free periods” in science, 
where each child may work on his 
own experiment, are very popular 
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with the children. Their enthusiasm 


carries them through projects that 
might seem only boring if they 
were imposed from above. I feel 
that it is an important part of a 
child’s science training to be able 
to follow up some of his own ideas. 
This doesn’t mean that instruction, 
demonstration, or lectures are obso- 
lete—they have their own essential 
time and place. 


CUTS WAITING 

With freedom to experiment 
comes an added responsibility on 
the part of the teacher to see that 
the results of their curiosity do not 
endanger the young researchers. 
For this reason we have only half 
a class (about 10 children) in the 
laboratory at a time. One must be 
on the alert to keep track of and 
assist even as few as this when each 
is engaged in an individual experi- 
ment. Then, too, with a small group 
the children can get materials and 
advice without the frustrating waits 
that are inevitable when one sci- 
ence teacher is trying to handle a 
large class. 

To assist their efforts to find out 
“what happens if—?” our students 
have access to microscopes which 
open up a wonder world for those 
who examine the pond-water cul- 
tures we keep in the laboratory. 
Slide making equipment is available 
to those who wish to make perma- 
nent slides for their own use. Many 
techniques in microscope work are 
easy enough for fairly young chil- 
dren, while the more complex pre- 
sent a challenge to the older child. 
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A youngster interested in elec- 
tricity may use a low-voltage current 
source which is perfectly safe and 
yet can operate small motors, bells, 
lights, buzzers, and other small 
equipment. ‘. ais current comes from 
dry cells or from our converter- 
transformer combination which is 
turned on, on request. Freedom to 
use equipment results in the setting 
up of an amazing array of apparatus 
and stimulates the students’ interest 
in a great variety of subjects. 

Chemistry, of course, 
many youngsters, but at this age 
they need careful supervision. They 
love to dump a lot of chemicals to- 
gether “just to see what will hap- 
pen.” Here we must curtail their 
freedom and channel their interest 
into following out known proce- 
dures such as making inks, freeing 
oxygen, crystallizing chemicals from 
solutions, etc. 


attracts 


SUBJECTS ABOUND 


Amateur photographers find 
many interesting subjects among the 
animals we always have in our lab- 
oratory. They learn to develop their 
own film in the darkroom and to 
use our equipment for enlarging 
and contact printing. 

The animals that live in our lab- 
oratory usually include specimens 
from all groups of vertebrates and 
some of the invertebrates. The third 
grade maintains an animal service 
In this, they demonstrate to the 
younger students how to care for 
animals in the science laboratory. 

Third-grade children also manage 
an aquarium service for the school. 
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They install an aquarium in any of 
the 27 classrooms and offices which 
request it, and service it daily. This 
includes inspection, cleaning, feed- 
ing, and removing sick fish to their 
homeroom for hospitalization. In 
the process these children learn how 
a siphon works, the weight of water 
and its relation to liquid measure, 
and other items of scientific interest, 
including how to examine a fish's 
circulatory system under a micro- 
scope without hurting the fish. 

This year we have enjoyed the 
experience of growing plants from 
a variety of seeds supplied in the 
laboratory. The children make their 
own seed boxes from cardboard 
folded to make a container, then 
dipped in melted paraffin. 

The scientific spirit in children 
at an clementary-school level is not 
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always “pure.” For many children 
the pursuit of knowledge is not 
enough—they want the tangible evi- 
dence of “something accomplished, 
something done” to keep and take 
home with them. It may be a small 
electric motor made from a few 
nails, a cork, and a piece of glass 
tubing. But with proper wiring it 
will really run. Again, what satis- 
faction to write a letter with ink 
you have made yourself; even to 
take the ink home in a bottle 
brought to school for the purpose! 
A crystal radio set, a homemade 
thermometer, a compass made from 
an index card, a snap fastener, a 
thumb tack, and a couple of needles 
—these are treasures which symbo- 
lize not only a momentary pride of 
achievement, but also, we hope, an 
enduring interest in science. ° 


Science Questions .. and Answers 





@ Why does concrete dry faster when it’s wet? That's one 
of several million questions children ask their science teach- 
ers. And they ask more questions about science than about 
any other subject in the curriculum, according to J. Harlan 
Shores, professor of education at the University of Illinois, 
who recently directed a nation-wide survey. The survey, 
which included pupils, teachers, and librarians, showed that 
science questions ran two to one ahead of other questions. 


e IN evaluating our success with experiments in science, 
we need to ask ourselves: “Do we stop too soon in our 
explanations and fail to apply our observations to the real 
situation?” . . . A fourth-grade boy was questioned recent- 
ly about an experiment his class had done with an egg and 
a milk bottle. Upon being asked what the experiment was 
supposed to help him discover, he fidgeted and finally said, 
“Aw, I guess we was just monkeyin’ around!""—Glenn O. 
Blough in Metropolitan Detroit Science Review. 
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Where There Is No Elite, the People Perish 


(For another view, see page 50) 


The End of Education 


DouGLas BusH 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


J ue rapidly approaching flood 
of young people of college age has 
been so much publicized in recent 
years that figures do not need to be 
repeated here. They are not merely 
formidable; they are terrifying. Of 
those who have spoken on the 
problem almost all seem to assume 
or demand that our colleges and 
state universities must prepare to 
receive the flood. The line of argu- 
ment has become as familiar as the 
statistics. 

The major premise is, of course, 
that to exclude anyone from college 
is undemocratic and un-American. 
Unfortunately, God does not seem 
to be a good democrat or a good 
American, since He continues to dis- 
tribute intellectual endowments un- 
equally. That is a plain, stubborn 
fact of biology and psychology and 
everyday experience that everyone 
knows and nothing can alter it. 

The educational democrats who 
keep up the cry of equality accept 
inequality as a matter of course in 
every other area; they do not pick a 
doctor, a dentist, a plumber, or a 
carpenter out of the telephone 
book; they choose the best they can 
find. Education, it appears, is the 
only area of life in which standards 
and selectiveness have no meaning. 

Training for all is one thing, a 
necessary thing; education is, in its 
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essence, something else, and not all 
can go very far. If a larger pro- 
portion of people are not qualified 
for higher education (or for the 
higher grades of school), and if all 
must go through the motions, some- 
thing has to give, and education 
must be brought down to the level 
of the multitude. 

Once the democratic principle 
was “Elementary education for all,” 
and no one would question that. 
Then it became “High school for 
all,’ and the results were soon vis- 
ible; everybody had to be taken in, 
everybody had to be promoted, 
everybody had to be graduated, and 
every graduate was entitled to enter 
a state university. Recent years have 
brought the newest and most vicious 
slogan, ‘College for all.” 

The notion that Americans have 
a special reverence and craving for 
education is one of our complacent 
fallacies (if we had, we would pay 
more respect and more money to 
our teachers). A great many young 
people certainly want to go to col- 
lege, but how many of these want 
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to become educated? Motives are 
often more social and economic 
than intellectual. The consequence 
is that, just as many high schools 
became elementary schools (or so- 
cial service stations), so many col- 
leges and universities have become 
in part high schools. The downward 
pressure of the past half-century 
will, of course, be greatly strength- 
ened by wholesale admission to 
college during the next 15 years. 

It would seem the hallowed 
phrase, “The century of the com- 
mon man,” is to be understood as 
the acceptance and even worship of 
commonness. Popular prejudice 
against the cultivated intelligence 
has had many manifestations, some 
comic, some sinister; witness all the 
“egghead” jokes, or the anti-intel- 
lectualism fomented by political 
demagogues in the last few years. 

One familiar slogan has lately 
been reaffirmed by Devereux Jo- 
sephs, chairman of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School: “This country will 
never tolerate the nurturing of an 
intellectual elite.’’ Mr. Josephs, it is 
clear, was not merely stating a fact; 
he was laying down a principle. 
Translated into more practical 
terms, which might possibly disturb 
Mr. Josephs, the principle means: 
“Let us abandon the substance and 
standards of decent education and 
all wallow together in ignorance 
and mediocrity.” To quote a wise 
editorial in the Boston Herald (No- 
vember 25, 1956): “The truth of 
the matter is that an intellectual 
elite formed the concept of democ- 
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racy, kept it alive, and is, moreover, 
responsible for nearly every pro- 
gression we have made in science, 
art, and human relations.” 

What will happen to the colleges 
and state universities with the ar- 
rival of the big bulge? For the an- 
swer we have only to look at what 
has been happening during many 
years of slower expansion. One kind 
of solution might be guessed from 
these remarks, in the report of the 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education of 1947-8 (I, 32): 

We shall be denying educational op- 
portunity to many young people as long 


as we maintain the present orientation 
of higher education toward verbal skills 


and intellectual interests. Many young 


people have abilities of a different kind, 
and they cannot receive “education com 
mensurate with their native capacities” 
in colleges and universities that recog- 
nize only one kind of educable intel- 
ligence. 

Traditionally the colleges have sifted 
out as their special clientele persons 
possessing verbal aptitudes and a capac- 
ity for grasping abstractions, But many 
other aptitudes—such as social sensitiv- 
ity and versatility, artistic ability, motor 
skill and dexterity, and mechanical! apti- 
tude and ingenuity—also should be cul- 
tivated in a society depending, as ours 
does, on the minute division of labor 
and at the same time upon the orches- 
tration of an enormous variety of talents. 

If the colleges are to educate the 
great body of American youth, they 
must provide programs for the develop- 
ment of other abilities than those in- 
volved in academic aptitude, and they 
cannot continue to concentrate on stu- 
dents with one type of intelligence to 
the neglect of youth with other talents. 


What winged words do come 
from White House committees! Of 
course these manual and other tal- 
ents must be developed, but what 
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connection do they uve with a col- 
lege course in the liberal arts? Or 
are we to give degrees for garage 
repairing and ‘‘social sensitivity and 
versatility” (whatever that means) ? 
Perhaps the next amendment to the 
Constitution will declare the B.A. 
the inalienable birthright of every 
American citizen. 

But these millions of young 
people are almost upon us, say 
those now deeply concerned with 
these problems. What is to be done 
with them? However immediate 
and heavy the pressure, I do not 
think this is the time for further 
surrender to debased values or for 
short-range remedies. Administra- 
tors need to rethink the educational 
philosophy they have grown up 
with and not assume that it has 


proved its worth; it hasn't. We 
need high schools that are real high 
schools, colleges that are real col- 
leges, universities that are real uni- 
versities, and diplomas and Gcegrees 
that mean something. We need to 
face the facts of human mentality 


and not twist “democratic’’ into 
the fantastic notion that everyone is 
intellectually capable of a four-year 
college course (or even a full high- 
school course). 


ENCOURAGE THE BEST 

Everyone ought to have as much 
education and/or as much vocational 
training as he or she is able to ab- 
sorb; but selection rnust be made all 
along the line. Those who can and 
do profit from genuine secondary 
and higher education must be en- 
couraged and enabled to pursue it. 
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Those who are not qualified must 
be weeded out. 

Many would be better in voca- 
tional and technical schools, or 
junior colleges, all of which need to 
be more numerous than they are. 
Many would be better off if they 
left school and took jobs; remain- 
ing in school where they cannot or 
will not do the work they should, 
they only do harm to themselves 
and others and impose a grievous 
burden on teachers. State universi- 
ties as well as private colleges 
should have the right to select their 
students and not open their doors to 
all comers. Entrance to any college 
or university should be based on 
rigorous examinations, including 
better tests of literacy than we now 
seem to have. 

In short, education beyond the 
junior-high school, is for those who 
can be educated. Provision for those 
who cannot is a social and economic 
rather than an educational problem. 
This doctrine will no doubt be 
called ruthless; it may be thought 
mere common sense. We do not ex- 
pect medical schools and law schools 
to look after those unqualified to 
become doctors and lawyers; we 
do not expect offices and stores 
and factories to look after the un- 
skilled whom they cannot employ. 
Why is it the business of the lib- 
eral-arts college to look after most 
of the country’s population be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21? If 
that is our job, we might as well 
abandon any serious view of edu- 
cation. Where there is no elite, 
the people perish. ° 





Equating Higher Education with American Need 


(For another view, see page 47) 


The Obligation of Expansion 


FRANK H. BowLes 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


C onFRONTED with the obli- 
gation of greatly expanding our sys- 
tem of higher education, we hear a 
great deal about the problems such 
expansion presents. We have heard 
much in the form of concerns and 
studies and slogans having to do 
with recruitment and utilization of 
teachers, the capital needs of higher 
education, the problems of physical 
plant, of institutional income, of 
salary scale, and the hovering, un- 
known quantity of federal aid to 
higher education. On the academic 
side we have another sheaf of con- 
cerns and problems dealing with the 
form, content, and tasks of higher 
education. 

But these phases and the very 
real difficulties which they express 
are only outward manifestations of a 
deeply-rooted belief that education 
is more than a process, more than a 
preparation; that it is, in fact, a 
central value of American life, link- 
ed in a manner not fully understood 
to our sense of nationality, our way 
of government, and our individual 
security. 

It is this linkage that has induced 
the sense of responsibility that 
drives us to insist that the total edu- 
cational opportunity that is to be 
available to each newly-born Ameri- 
can shall be at least equal to the op- 
portunities, whether used or not 
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used, that each of us has enjoyed. 
And it is this insistence that pro- 
duces the repeated airings of edu- 
cational problems which make high- 
er education a common topic of dis- 
cussion. 

While this insistence is not a new 
phenomenon in American life, its 
outward expression in tremendous 
volume is new—a product of the 
post-war period and of the realiza- 
tions that we are living in a time 
when our economy, our population, 
and our basic knowledge of the 
physical universe in which we live 
are all in the process of explosion 
and that these explosions have dis- 
arranged the accustomed order 
of our world. The problem, instinc- 
tively felt, but only half expressed, 
is to find the process creating a new 
form of order. Our sudden tre- 
mendous reliance on education is 
expression of a belief that such a 
new form of order can be created 
if our educational values can be 
brought into equation with the new 
problems they must answer. 

The process of bringing this 
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equation into being rests on our 
ability to recognize and deal with 
four fundamental obligations that 
necessarily emerge as we undertake 
the shaping of American education 
into the form that it will probably 
hold for the next generation. 

The first of these is the inescap- 
able need for expansion of higher 
education to keep pace with popula- 
tion requirements. The figures as to 
population growth are by now so 
well known as to require no further 
quoting here. To meet the needs 
this growth presents does not in- 
volve any change in our educational 
concepts, does not involve any new 
programs, nor any new methods. It 
involves only maintenance of status 
quo relative to the population. It 
presents, in and of itself, a chal- 
lenge of fantastic proportions as 
seen from the present day. Yet there 
is no obvious reason why this 
should be a major problem unless 
we assume that our resources will 
not keep pace with our population. 

The only really difficult problem 
with ‘respect to expansion is to face 
the fact that there are tasks which 
lie beyond it—that it is not only 
the growth problem, but is in fact 
one of two growth problems. The 
other growth problem, which is its 
twin, has to do with the continued 
extension of education. The prob- 
lem of extension of higher educa- 
tion has to do with movement into 
new areas, development of new pro- 
grams, attraction of new groups of 
students who would not previously 
have gone on to higher education, 
and the creation, when necessary, of 
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new levels of education. Since our 
economic growth is continuing, 
since wealth in America continues 
to be distributed ever more widely, 
since basic knowledge continues to 
increase, since technical skills and 
competence are demanded of an 
ever increasing proportion of the 
population, and since American life 
is increasing in complexity as it in- 
creases in mobility, we can expect 
that the demand for the extension 
of education will continue to in- 
crease more rapidly than our popu- 
lation will increase. 

The process of extension of high- 
er education into new areas will of 
course be carried on simultaneously 
with the required expansion already 


-referred to. To some extent it will 


be carried on by the same individ- 
uals. There will be, therefore, a 
blurring of the distinction between 
new efforts and the enlargement of 
accustomed efforts. Herein lies the 
danger that while we increase the 
quantity of educational opportunity 
we may decrease its quality. This 
brings us to the next of our obli- 
gations of expansion—the manage- 
ment of growth. 

The maintenance of standards in 
the face of increasing pressures 
promises to be one of the most diffi- 
cult of all our problems. It is easy 
for an institution to accede to a rea- 
sonable request to add a student, a 
course, a program, or a degree, and 
difficult to stand on principle in 
refusing to do so. The problems 
of maintenance of standards at root 
are problems of integrity. Our basic 
American faith in education rests on 
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belief in the integrity of education. 
Any erosion of this belief will be 
an erosion in faith. It is undoubted- 
ly true that the benefits of higher 
education can be extended to many 
groups who do not now enjoy them, 
but this extension must not be con- 
ducted at the cost of making a col- 
lege degree as meaningless as a 
present-day high-school diploma. 
Of all the problems in mainte- 
nance of standards, perhaps the most 
important is the one of preserving 
a balance between different 
forms and levels of higher educa- 
tion. If we are committed to fullest 
possible use of human resources, we 
will sooner or later have to turn 
from the tasks of identification and 
encouragement to the task of pro- 
viding opportunities for education 
commensurate with potentials of 
those we identify and encourage. 
The problem of balance goes, 
of course, far beyond those institu- 
tions which we know to be superior. 
Every institution, regardless of the 
educational level on which it works 
and the standards it maintains, con- 
tributes to the balance of our edu- 
cational enterprise, not only by rea- 
son of the portion of the educa- 
tional load it carries, but by its 
contribution to the general raising 
of educational levels. We cannot, in 
common sense, expect our select in- 
stitutions to double, triple, and 
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quadruple themselves, but we can 
set about the development of other 
institutions in order to bring them 
to the level at which they too will 
offer truly superior opportunity. 
American education has, at least 
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for this century, been conducted on 
the rising social scale. In this re- 
spect it has differed markedly from 
education in most other countries. In 
our culture, then, education has 
served two purposes: the one is to 
prepare for adult life, for citizen- 
ship, and for employment ; the other 
is to serve as an instrument of social 
mobility. 

In the light of such purposes it 
is of small importance how insti- 
tutions are supported, whether by 
private, religious, or political group- 
ings of our population—so long as 
they are well supported. The exact 
arrangement of their courses and 
their methods of teaching is not 
nearly so important as that courses 
be related to our culture and that 
teaching be good. The administra- 
tion and organization are not as im- 
portant as the fact that an institu- 
tion must be sensibly and decently 
run. 

But it is of overriding impor- 
tance that each institution do well 
what it sets out to do; that no in- 
stitution or group of institutions 
withdraw from the educational com- 
munity for pursuit of private satis- 
factions; and conversely that no 
groups of institutions, or indeed 
any other organization force, seek to 
impose patterns on the whole of 
higher education, in the unfor- 
tunate manner of certain profes- 
sional groups; and finally that all 
institutions hold steadily in view 
their common obligation to pro- 
vide educational opportunity, with 
all that such provision connotes, to 
meet educational need. ® 
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Federal-Aid Orposition.—Big- 
gest concern of educators here is 
that federal school-construction pro- 
posals may become caught in inter- 
party warfare. The result could be 
a repeat of 1956, with each party 
blaming the other for failure of 
passage of any legislation. 

But a new threat to legislation 
has also raised its head—a mount- 
ing stream of opposition to the con- 
cept of federal aid. Testimony be- 
fore a seven-member House sub- 
committee has produced a surprising 
number of various opposition view- 
points. 

Schoolmen’s cause for 
over the first issue are the still un- 
resolved differences between (1) 
the Democratic-backed Kelley Bill, 
which calls for a six-year program 
on the basis of flat grants regard- 
less of need; and (2) the Republi- 
can-supported Eisenhower proposal 
for a four-year period under a finan- 
cial-need formula. 

The issue is boiling down to per- 
sonality clashes between Democrats 
and Republicans. Only a compro- 
mise can salvage a federal-aid bill— 
a compromise which would have to 
be led by vigorous action from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower himself. 

One compromise has already been 
advanced by the National Education 
Association spokesman, Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, former U. S. Con missioner 
of Education. The McGrath pro- 
posal would distribute fixed grants 
to all states according to schoo! 
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population with additional “equaliz- 
ing” grants provided for states in 
accordance with their financial abil- 
ity to pay for classroom construc- 
tion. 

The House education subcommit- 
tee is expected to bring the issue 
to a head by reporting out favor- 
ably a sharply revised version of the 
Kelley Bi!l. The only two Republi- 
can members—Peter Frelinghuysen, 
Jr. (N. J.) and Harry G. Haskell, 
Jr. (Del.)—favor the Administra- 
tion plan. The third GOP subcom- 
mittee member, Ralph W. Gwinn 
(N.Y.), is opposed to federal aid 
in any form. But the four Demo- 
cratic members, on a straight party 
vote, can, and are expected to, ap- 
prove the Kelley Bill. Its supporters 
are: Cleveland M. Bailey (W. Va.), 
the chairman; Stewart Udall 
(Ariz.); Lee Metcalf (Mont.); 
and, of course, Cong. Augustine 
Kelley (Pa.) himself. 

The subcommittee hearings have 
put into the record substantially 
many of the arguments advanced in 
the past for the need of federal aid. 
Proponents of federal aid have pa- 
raded in a steady stream to the wit- 
ness chair to argue passage of a 
bill on the basis of the nation’s twin 
problem—the growing school popu- 
lation and classroom deficit. All 
have supported either the Eisen- 
hower proposal or the Kelley Bill. 
Two exceptions were the Americans 
for Democratic Action and the 
AFL-CIO witnesses who said that 
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even the more generous Kelley Bill 
was inadequate. 

But a surprising development has 
been the large opposition movement 
which the hearings have generated. 
An opposing view (qualified, to be 
sure) has come even from an Ad- 
ministration source itself. Treasury 
Under-Secretary W. Randolph Bur- 
gess has called the Eisenhower 
school program “a little inflation- 
aty.” He added, however, that Con- 
gress has little choice in deciding 
between the “evil’’ of inflation and 
the “virtue” of building sorely- 
needed classrooms. 

Sen. William A. Purtell (R.- 
Conn.), regarded as an Eisenhower 
supporter, goes further. Asserting 
that the President's plans for spend- 
ing must be cut, he says states could 
mect their own classroom needs “if 
we ceased holding out the mislead- 
ing allurement of federal aid.” 

Witnesses from Georgia and 
Michigan have also gone on record 
against federal aid. A Georgia 
spokesman said his state does not 
favor federal help for fear of fed- 
eral control of public schools. Over 
the denial of HEW Secretary Ma- 
rion B. Folsom, the Georgian as- 
serts: ‘““Who controls the pocket- 
book, controls the operation.” One 
of Georgia's fears, ‘presumably, is 
that federal aid could carry some 
type of injunction against segre- 
gated schools. 

The president of the Pontiac, 
Michigan, Board of Education, testi- 
fied that “our people” have been 
able to meet their own classroom 


needs, without federal aid. Said he: 
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“In Michigan, schools have been 
able to provide adequate funds from 
local taxes to finance a debt equal 
to 15 percent of the taxable valua- 
tion of the debt if the debt is 
amortized over 25 years.” 

Still another witness, William M. 
Adams of Detroit, representing the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, refuted Office of Educa- 
tion figures on the classroom short- 
age. Said he: “The figures show 
that there is no crisis in classroom 
construction and that state and local 
agencies are rapidly providing the 
needed classrooms.” 

Other opposition has come from 
two consistent foes of federal aid— 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation—a spokesman for the 
latter pointing out, ‘Federal aid 
would certainly be followed by fed- 
eral intervention.” Both organiza- 
tions asserted that states can build 
their own classrooms. 


Seek U. S. Aid.—Uncle Sam's 
good neighborliness may soon face 
another test. Latin American coun- 
tries are slated to ask for American 
dollars to help assure the success of 
a mammoth Unesco-sponsored 
teacher-training program. 

The program is one of three so- 
called “major projects” to be con- 
ducted during the next two years by 
Unesco. But for this program, two 
years will only be a starting point. 
Estimates are that it will take at 
least 10 years to help train the 
400,000 school teachers needed 
throughout Latin America. 
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The need for additional U. S. 
funds comes about because Unesco, 
at its conference last fall in New 
Delhi, appropriated only $600,000 
for the first two years of the project. 
But to be eligible for a Unesco 
grant, the Latin American countries 
must “exhibit an interest.” Cri- 
terions of interest will be definite 
plans for conducting the program, 
allocation of buildings where the 
program can be conducted, and a 
financial appropriation to match the 
Unesco money. 

That some of our neighbors south 
of the border may not be in a po- 
sition to meet the latter requirement 
was made plain at a recent plan- 
ning meeting in Havana. A U. S. 
delegation, attending along with 
representatives of 11 other Latin 
American nations, was told that 
some countries may not be able to 
provide “matching funds’ to take 
advantage of the Unesco program. 

The U. S. government will be 
asked to provide money to them 
through Fulbright funds and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Agency. 

It is Unesco’s hope that teacher 
training in Latin America can be 
launched on a wide scale sometime 
around the middle of this year. Its 
long-range aim is to eliminate the 
widespread illiteracy in Latin 
America—at present about 40 per- 
cent. 


Timely Topics —When 5000 
high-school principals attended their 
1957 convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals they talked about merit 
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rating, discipline, married pupils, 
and the “junior-high-school bulge.” 

And the conclave, among other 
things, confirmed what everyone al- 
ready knows—there is hardly a 
school in the nation which doesn’t 
suffer from large classes and inade- 
quate teaching staffs. In one panel 
discussion a speaker proposed a 
$15,000 maximum for high-school 
teachers as one solution to the teach- 
er shortage. 

In another panel, the princi- 
pals were told the way pupils dress 
is a good indication of how they 
will behave. ‘Certain styles of dress 
have become identified with hood- 
lumism,” said Joseph Manch, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., administrator. He said 
the Buffalo school system has work- 
ed out a code of “right dress.’ The 
principals were impressed—they 
talked far into the night about that 
topic. 

Another aspect of pupil behavior 
was examined by Mrs. C. W. Det- 
jen, an official of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, who 
told the principals that schools 
which do not have an “open-door” 
policy to parents contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency. If schools can 
show students that their parents 
should be an integral part of their 
educational adventure, “a big step 
toward solving juvenile delinquency 
problems will have been made.” 

Conventioneers also heard a pro- 
posal that high schools should take 
the lead in developing “bold new 
experiments” in finding answers for 
educational problems. The proposal, 
by Richmond’s superintendent, 
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Henry J. Willet, included the sug- 
gestions that: 

@ Foreign languages be studied 
for purposes of communication— 
“not just for exercises in mental 
gymnastics.” 

@ Business and industry should 
play a larger role in yocational-edu- 
cation programs through cooperative 
training. 

® Schools should concentrate on 
general, rather than specific, voca- 
tional skills. 

The delegates passed two resolu- 
tions dealing with military service. 
One reaffirmed a previous stand in 
Opposition to any plan which “will 
have the effect of removing any 
youth from secondary schools for 
the purpose of fulfilling the active- 
duty obligation, except in the case 
of any emergency.” The other 
urged that drafting of educational 
personnel—from teachers to admin- 
istrators—be deferred in any school 
year “in which he has already begun 
his professional duties.” 


Urge Federal Support.—The 
Educational Policies Commission, 
which hasn't been heard from in 
recent months, filed a report in 
March. Its subject—higher educa- 
tion. Its argument—we need in- 
creased federal support for higher 
education and a heavier stress on 
encouraging “qualified” students to 
continue their education. 

Three years in the making, the 
report is the first ever produced by 
the Commission to deal exclusively 
with higher education. Commission 
officials say it differs from anything 
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the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School will 
do because the latter takes a ‘‘citi- 
zen’s look’’ and considers vocational 
education in addition to college. 
The EPC report is described as an 
“educator's view” of what profes- 
sionals believe should be done for 
schooling on the highest rung. 

In urging more federal support, 
the report stresses that some plan 
must be worked out whereby col- 
leges and universities accepting 
U. S. aid would be able to main- 
tasn their “integrity.” 

On the matter of encouraging 
qualified students who can profit 
from higher education, the report 
says that while admissions policies 
should give priority to ability, 
schools should not sit on the lid of 
present enrolment levels. 

Forecasting a college population 
of six million by 1970, the EPC 
warns present facilities must be ex- 
panded. But, in addition, educators 
are asked to devise new, creatively 
conceived institutions, “perhaps of 
a wholly new character.” 

Other recommendations include: 

1. Colleges should stimulate and 
Organize extracurricular activities 
to be integrated in support of the 
objectives of higher education. 

2. More responsibility should be 
placed on the students for their own 
educational development. Professors 
should provide more _ reading 
periods and encourage independent 
study. 

3. College classrooms should 
make wider use of the new tech- 
nologies, such as educational TV. @ 
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° Educational News ° 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Woodbridge, N. J.: Patrick A. Boylan, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named superintendent. 

Clayton, Mo.: Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., 
vice-rector of St. Paul’s School for Boys, 
Concord, N.H., has been named succes- 
sor to John L. Bracken, who retired last 
July. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Harold S. Vincent 
will remain as superintendent, at the 
unanimous request of the school board. 
He has been released from the job he 
was to have taken next July as Ohio 
superintendent of public instruction. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

San Francisco State College, Calif.: 
John Paul Leonard, president since 1945, 
has resigned to become president of the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
on July 1. : 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Very Rev. Hugh Edward 
Dunn has been named rector-president, 
succeeding the late Very Rev. Frederick 
E. Welfle. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

John A. Perkins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware since 1950, has been 
named successor to Herold C. Hunt as 
Under-Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Dr. Hunt resigned to re- 
turn to the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, from which he had been on 
leave of absence. 

Roy Wilson, acting director of the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations since Belmont Farley retired in 
December, has been named director. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, former Wash- 
ington state superintendent of public 
instruction, is now regional director of 
field services for Scholastic Magazines 
for the western U.S., with headquarters 
in Seattle. 

Worth McClure, who retired in Sep- 
tember as executive secretary of the 
AASA, has been named chairman of the 
Committee on Bequest Services of 
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‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and a member of the Teachers College 
Development Council, 

Walter E. Englund, executive secretary 
of the Minnesota Education Association 
for the last 21 years, has retired. 

Margaret W. Efraemson, principal of 
Walton School, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been chosen president-elect of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, 

Harvey M. Rice, president of State 
University of New York College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, has been voted presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the col- 
lege of education, Ohio State University, 
is now president of the association. 

New appointments on the U. S. Office 
of Education staff include: Clarence B. 
Lindquist, University of Minnesota, 
named chief for natural science and 
mathematics, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion; John G. Lorenz, assistant librarian 
of Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
appointed assistant director of the Serv- 
ice to Libraries section; Ronald S, Ander- 
son, University of Michigan, named 
specialist in comparative education; 
Marshall L. Schmitt, North Carolina 
State College, named specialist for in- 
dustrial arts; Winston L. Roesch, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, named specialist 
in school district organization and ad- 
ministration; and Clayton L. Akin, di- 
rector of education, Bemus Point, N.Y., 
named specialist in school personnel 
administration. 

W. Harold Loper, formerly chief of 
the education division of the U.S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
in the Philippines, has been appointed 
chief of Unesco’s Department of Educa- 
tion, 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Dowell J. Howard, Virginia state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction since 
1950, died of a heart attack on his way 
home from the AASA convention in 
February. 
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AASA Convention 

A RECORD attendance of more than 
20,000 school administrators and 
other educational leaders from 
throughout the U.S. attended the 
83rd annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, Febru- 
aty 15-20. 

Merit rating, television in the 
schools, aid for education, use of 
the superintendent's time, and ex- 
tension of the school year proved 
to be among the popular subjects 
discussed at the various meetings, as 
well as the usual discussions on 
budgets, school busses, and new 
buildings. 

Included among the outstanding 
speakers at the general sessions were 
such men as Beardsley Ruml, Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy, Norman Cous- 
ins, Ashley Montagu, Lester W. 
Chandler of Princeton University, 
Seymour Harris of Harvard Univer- 
sity, You Chan Yang of Korea, and 
T. Keith Glennan, president of 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Among the 19 resolutions adopt- 
ed by the convention were state- 
ments regarding moral and spiritual 
values in education, education for 
international understanding, the 
need for greater interest in teach- 
ing, the need for increased finances, 
continuing research in public edu- 
cation, school-building construction, 
recognition of professional compe- 
tency, and extending educational 
opportunity to more people. 

The convention adopted a some- 
what stronger statement on desegre- 





gation than at the two previous con- 
ventions. It commended the school 
superintendents whose efforts ‘have 
led all races and creeds to study the 
issues involved and to approach 
the problem with open minds and 
willingness to seek the good of all. 
We urge people in all states .. . to 
do this in a spirit of good will, 
good faith, patience, deliberation, 
and courage, fraught with humil- 
ity.” 

The 1957 American Education 
Award was presented at the conven- 
tion to Worth McClure, retired 
executive secretary of the AASA. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

New York leads all states in aver- 
age salaries of classroom teachers in 
public schools during 1956~57, ac- 
cording to the March NEA report, 
“Rankings of the State.”’ 

The average teacher's salary in 
New York this year is an estimated 
$5,550. In California it is $5,150, 
and in Michigan it is $4,900. Fol- 
lowing, in order, are Nevada 
($4,890), New Jersey ($4,880), 
Delaware ($4,750), and Illinois 
($4,725). 

At the other end of the list, the 
average Arkansas teacher receives 
an estimated $2,380 per year. In 
Mississippi, the figure is $2,442, 
and in Kentucky it is $2,800. 


Catholic Educators Convene 
“EDUCATION and Communication” 
will be the theme of the annual 
convention of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 23-26. 
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Other organizations meeting in 
conjunction with the NCEA this 
year include the Catholic Business 
Education Association, Catholic Au- 
dio-Visual Educators, Diocesan Di- 
rectors of Vocation, Jesuit Edu- 
cational Association, the National 
Catholic Kindergarten Association, 
the Sisters of Mercy, and Catholic 
architects and representatives of dio- 
cesan building committees. 


To Study Leisure Time 

A NATIONAL conference to study 
the responsibilities of the public 
school in education for worthy use 
of leisure time will be held in 
Washington, D.C., May 15-18. Co- 
sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (AAHPER) 
and several NEA headquarters 
units, with other national education 
and recreation organizations coop- 
erating, the conference will be de- 
voted to problems of leadership, fa- 
cilities and resources, community co- 
operation, and curriculum. 

John L. Hutchinson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is chairman of 
the conference steering committee. 


Rural Library Extension 
PLANS for extending and improving 
rural library services have been sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion by 28 states and Alaska. 
Congress last year passed the Li- 
brary Services Act, providing fed- 
eral grants to aid states in serving 
the estimated 27,000,000 rural resi- 
dents who are without access to lo- 
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cal library services, and 53,000,000 
other persons to whom services are 
inadequate. The act authorizes 
$7,500,000 annually for five years. 
For the current fiscal year, $2,- 
050,000 was appropriated. 

States that have submitted plans 
to the Office of Education for ap- 
proval are: California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 


New Unesco Bureau 

LUTHER EVANS, director general of 
Unesco, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Relations 
with Member States which will 
handle the conduct and develop- 
ment of Unesco’s relations with its 


. 70 member nations. The new bureau 


will also be responsible for Unesco’s 
technical assistance programs and 
the program of participation in the 
activities of member states. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, formerly 
president of Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pa., will head the 


new bureau. 


Plan “'Living-Room" Classes 

A FIVE-YEAR $350,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education has 
been made to New York Univer- 
sity’s Division of General Education 
to strengthen its programs of in- 
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formal liberal education for adults. 

The Division’s 1956-57 registra- 
tion of almost 12,000 adult students 
makes it the largest unit in New 
York University in terms of enrol- 
ment. It is also believed to be the 
largest school devoted entirely to 
nondegree, continuing education at 
a private American university. 

A project in the community-ex- 
tension activities planned under the 
grant is the development of so- 
called ‘living-room classes” in 
private homes. 


Adult Education Grants 

THE Fund for Adult Education has 
announced it is offering for 1958- 
59 approximately 30 grants to in- 
dividuals for practical experience, 
university study, or combinations of 
the two in liberal adult education. 
Information concerning the awards 
may be obtained from Leadership 
Training Awards, The Fund for 
Adult Education, 320 Westchester 
Ave., White Plains, NLY. 


New Michigan Law 
UNDER a state law which became 
effective February 1, no drivers’ li- 
censes will be issued to young peo- 
ple under 18 in Michigan unless 
they have passed an approved 
course in driver education. 

Michigan is the first state to re- 
quire a drivers’ education course 
before issuing a driving permit. 
The law applies equally to those 
persons enrolled in public, private, 
or parochial schools. 

Educators and traffic men are 
watching the results of this innova- 


tion to determine its effect on the 
highway accident problem. 


New ETV Committee 
ESTABLISHMENT of a new commit- 
tee on educational television has 
been announced by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. The 
new committee is designed to bring 
about greater coordination of print- 
ed instructional materials, including 
textbooks, with educational televi- 
sion in both the classroom and 
home. 

Alfred C. Edwards, executive 
vice-president of Henry Holt and 
Company, is chairman of the new 
committee. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 4, NEA Centennial 
Party. 

April 16-19, National Art Education 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 21-26, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, Los An- 
geles, Calif, 

April 23-26, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 23-27, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 24-26, American Industrial Arts 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


Birthday 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

May 19-22, National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 15-20, United Business Educa- 
tion Association, Dallas, Tex. 

June 25-28, American Home 
nomics Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 25-29, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Washington, D.C. 

June 30-July 6, National Education 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1-4, National School Public Re- 
lations Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 5-9, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eco- 
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Human Relations in School Admin- 
istration. Daniel E. Griffiths. 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii + 458. 
$5.50. 


Educators familiar with the pressures, 
tensions, conflicts, and demands on the 
public schools would agree that the 
basic need is general application of the 
principle of the golden rule to school 
and community. This is the meaning that 
the author gives to “human relations” — 
the acceptance and application by the 
school administration of the spirit of 
good will of one toward another in all 
human relations. 

The book is enlivened by the employ- 
ment of fresh research from the labora- 
tories of education, business, industry, 
and the military. Professors of educa- 
tional administration will find this a 
good text in their courses in administra- 
tion, and laymen as well as students of 
public administration will find much in 
this book which will be helpful. 


Reading Ability and High School 
Drop-Outs. Ruth C. Penty. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 93. $2.75. 
This is a report of a study made in 

the Battle Creek, Michigan, High School 

into reading ability and the rate of drop- 
outs and any relationship that existed. 

The study makes it clear that drop-outs 

are affected by a multiplicity of reasons 

but that reading ability was found to be 

a very serious cause of dissatisfaction 

with school, especially when  eco- 

nomic or social pressures were also 
present. 

Described in the volume is the study, 
materials used, kinds of help needed 
and provided, roles of librarians, sub- 
ject-matter teachers and other school 
‘personnel, coordination and evaluation, 
and other aspects of analyzing the prob- 
Jem. 
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Penty emphasizes that teachers 


can do much to help poor readers suc- 
ceed in school despite their reading difh- 
culties, and also suggests ways in which 
various other problems that might lead 
to drop-outs may be detected and solved. 


Theory and Practice of the Social 
Studies. Earl S. Johnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956. Pp. ix + 476. $5.75. 


In this book, the author combines both 
substantive knowledge and theory in the 
social studies with the art of teach- 
ing them, He offers something in 
the nature of a general education in the 
social sciences and, within that context, 
deals with the teaching of the social 
studies. 

Topics covered include the ‘climate’ 
for teaching-learning; modern society; 
the social studies and general education; 
attitudes; the method of inquiry; teach- 
ing-learning; communication, discussion, 
and transfer of learning; and many 
others. 


The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School. Vol. III. The 
Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. vii + 488. $4.00. 


This volume is the result of several 
years of curriculum study by the Na- 
tional Council and applies at the sec- 
ondary level the principles of curricu- 
lum development established by the find- 
ings. The work is divided in two 
parts: I. The Adolescent and the World 
Today—based on the conviction that any 
curriculum in the language arts must be 
predicated on an understanding of the 
adolescent and the world he lives in: 
I]. The Language Arts Program—de. 
voted to specific curriculum sugges- 
tions with profuse illustrations drawn 
from city and state programs now in 
operation. 
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A New Look at Reading: A Guide 
to Language Arts. Willard Abra- 
ham. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1956. Pp. xviii + 236. $3.50, 
cloth; $2.75, paper. 


In A New Look at Reading Dr. Abra- 
ham of Arizona State College stresses 
that each reading problem requires its 
own particular solution and that no one 
method, whether “phonic,” the “word- 
recognition,” or any other, fits every 
problem. He provides a means of ana- 
lyzing, studying, and solving a reading 
disability of an individual child in in- 
dividual terms. 

Included are annotated bibliographies, 
glossary, study and analysis forms, as 
well as contributions by such nation- 
ally distinguished leaders in the field of 
reading as Nila Banton Smith, Ruth 
Strang, Paul Witty, and William S. 
Gray. 


Planning Student Activities. Frank- 
lin A. Miller, James M. Moyer, 
and Robert B. Patrick. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi + 651. $5.95. 


This long book is the culmination of 
extensive research that included a sur- 
vey of all current material as well as a 
follow-up questionnaire survey of hun- 
dreds of schools throughout the United 
States. All phases of student activities 
are considered, including the home- 
room, clubs, the newspaper, athletics of 
both the indoor and outdoor variety, 
music, drama, etc. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy and index are included. 

The authors are professors of educa- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University. 


Miracle in the Mountains. Harnett 
T. Kane. Garden City: Double- 
day & Company, 1956. Pp. 320. 
$3.95. 


This is the story of the Berry Schools, 
its first three students—natives of Trapp 
Holler and Possum Trap—and the even- 


tual growth of the unique inst.tution 
to a campus of 30,000 acres of forest, 
mountains, fields, and lakes. It is the 
story of the inspired leadership and de- 
votion of Martha Berry who was born 
to plantation wealth but destined to 
bring education to thousands of forgot- 
ten Southern mountain folks. 

The author first won literary recog- 
nition with his Lowisiana Hayride. His 
books include The Smiling Rebel and 
Spies for the Blue and Gray. 

Mr. Kane was assisted by Mrs. Inez 
Henry, assistant to the president of 
Berry Schools. Mrs. Henry, incidentally, 
arrived at the Berry School many years 
ago in search of an education with forty 
cents to her name, left over from the 
sale of a calf, 


The Challenge of Soviet Education. 
George S. Counts. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1957. Pp. xi + 330. $6.00 
The author documents in this fright- 

ening book the sober facts about Rus- 
sian education. They add up to the con- 
clusion that Russia, from the days of 
Lenin and continuing to the present, has 
given education more serious concern 
and dynamic effort than any other 
power on earth today. This has paid off 
handsomely for the Bolsheviks as it is 
largely responsible for the powerful 
place the USSR occupies in the modern 
world. 

The achievements of Russian educa- 
tion since 1917 are fantastic. Dr. Counts 
records that illiteracy has been reduced 
from 60 to 65 percent to 5 or 10 per- 
cent in a single generation. Millions of 
skilled workers, technicians, and spec- 
ialists have made Russia into a potent 
industrial state. 

The schools run a long 213- to 230- 
day year with classes six days a week. 
Much emphasis is put on science and 
mathematics with the pupil progressing 
farther than American youngsters of the 
same age. 

Education is aimed not only at chil- 
dren but adults in all walks of life. 
Extensive and detailed programs are or- 
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ganized to reach such groups as soldiers, 
the political elite, and offenders (mostly 
political) against the state as well as 
programs of political education for the 
general public. 

Dr. Counts’ scholarly study gives a 
full account of all aspects of Russian 
education and will give the reader in- 
sight into the major reason for Russia's 
strength in the modern world. 


Introducing Children to the World. 
Leonard S. Kenworthy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
Pp. x + 268. $3.75. 

Believing that the most urgent task 
of the school today is that of educating 
children to awareness of our interdepen- 
dence with the rest of the world, the 
author outlines methods and materials 
for teaching children these realities. His 
procedures are oganized as to grade, be- 
ginning with kindergarten and proceed- 
ing through junior-high-school levels. 

Ten basic themes are named which 
should run through the teaching curric- 


ulum from nursery school through the 
ninth grade. Each of these topics is 
approached from the viewpoint of airas, 
suitable experiences, and resources for 
the various grade levels. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 


Research Relating to Children. Bulle- 
tin No. 3, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
1956. Pp. iii + 124, Available from 
US. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.60. 

Handwriting for Left-Handed Chil- 
dren; Grades 1-6. Luella Cole. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1956. Pp. 17. $1.00. One of 
the Teaching Exceptional Children in 
Every Classroom series of booklets. 

Building Spelling Power; Grades One 
through Eight. Paul R. Hanna and Jean 
S. Hanna. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. Textbook-notebook 
edition. $.96 each. Teacher's edition 
available. 

You end Music. Greenfield, Mass.: 


1957 


Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 
16. $.15 each. Discounts in quantity. 
Describes in words and pictures the 
various instruments and presents the 
different musical combinations, 


SECONDARY 


The Social Sciences in Secondary 
Schools. Unesco pamphlet No. 4, 1955, 
Reports and Papers in the Social Sci- 
ences. Available from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27, N.Y. 
Pp. 60. The report of an inquiry pre 
sented to Unesco by the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers, 

Materials and Techniques for Making 
Charts and Graphs in Teaching Agricul- 
ture and Collecting and Preserving 
Specimens for Use in Teaching Agricul- 
ture. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
State University College of Education, 
1956. Pp. 19 and 24, $.35 and $.50, 
respectively. Discounts in quantity. 

English Teaching Aids for a Stronger 
America. Virginia Casey aand Liesette 
J. McHarry. Mathematics Teaching Aids 
for a Stronger America. Jack C, Mer- 
win and Paul B. Hale. Two booklets in 
the Our World of Flight Series pre- 
pared for the Illinois Curriculum pro- 
gram—Aviation Education _ project, 
1956. Pp. 93 and 75. Available from 
National Aviation Education Council, 
Washington 6, D.C, $.75 each. 


COLLEGE 


Growth toward Freedom; A Chal- 
lenge for Campus and Community. 
William W. Biddle. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957. Pp, xi + 171. 
$3.00. 

Statistics of Higher Education: Facul- 
ty, Students, and Degrees 1953-54. 
Chapter 4, Section 1 of Biennial Survey 
of Education in the U. S., 1952-54. 
U. S. Office of Education, 1956. Pp. ix 
+ 142. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.45. 

Scholarships and Fellowships: A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Richard C. Mat- 
tingly. Bulletin No. 7, 1957, U.S. Office 
of Education. Pp. iii + 28. Available 
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from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.15. 


GENERAL 


Physical Education: Student and Be- 
ginning Teaching. Clyde Knapp and 
Ann E. Jewett. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. ix * 
303. $4.75. 

The Challenge of Children. Coopera- 
tive Parents’ Group of Palisades Pre- 
school Division and Mothers’ and Chil- 
dren's Educational Foundation, Inc. 
New York: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 1957, Pp. 191. $3.75. 

The Constitution. Joseph N. Welch, 

Richard Hofstadter, and the staff of 
" Omnibus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. Pp. xiii + 111. $2.60. 

Curriculum Planning. Revised Edition. 
Edward A. Krug. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. xiv + 336. $4.00. 

Reaching the Mentally Retarded, 
Challenging Gifted Children, and 
Solving Problems of Problem Children. 
Jack W. Birch, et al. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Publishing Company, 
1956. Pp, 44, 49, and 44. $1.00 each. 
Booklets in the new Teaching Excep- 
tional Children in Every Classroom 
series. 

The St. Louis Story: A Study of De- 
segregation. Bonita H. Valien. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1956. Pp. 72. $.35. One of the 
Freedom Pamphlet series. 

Budget for Textbooks: A Realistic Ap- 
proach. New York: American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, 1956. Pp. 
31. 

Using the Library for Reference and 
Research. Edited by Hardy R. Finch 
and Hazel H. Conahan. New York: 
College Entrance Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 80. $.80, paper bound. 

1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook. 
Edited by George D. Butler. New 
York: National Recreation Association, 
1956. Pp. vii + 130. $2.00. 

Dance Production. Edited by Gertrude 
Lippincott, Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1956. Pp. 
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viii + 102. $1.50. Discounts in quan- 
tity. 

Teaching about the United Nations 
in U. S. Educational Institutions. Fred- 
rika M. Tandler. Bulletin No. 8, 1956, 
U. S. Office of Education. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.25. 

State School Plant Services. N. E. 
Viles and Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1956. Pp. v + 78. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $.55. 


AUDIO- VISUALS 


Michigan, How to Identify Common 
Trees, and Yugoslavia are three black 
and white filmstrips of 34, 31, and 33 
frames, respectively. Available from 
Visual Education Consultants, 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. $3.50 
each. 

People and Good Travels are six film- 
strips in color illustrating travel activi- 
ties with children as the subjects. The 
strips show how goods are moved, cer- 
tain pieces of equipment are inspected, 
and personnel and safety measures are 
examined, There are 165 pictures in all. 
Individual strips cost $5.25. The series, 
$30. Order from The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E, Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 

Children Turn to Educational Televi- 
sion is a booklet published by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center, of 
1610 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
which describes mew programs and 
many old favorites produced by the cen- 
ter. The programs are designed to awak- 
en young people’s interest in the sci- 
ences, arts, and the humanities. Avail- 
ale from the Center at the above ad- 
dress. 

Spoken Arts is a series of recordings 
by distinguished academicians and art- 
ists discussing a variety of things 
ranging from “The Care and Feeding 
of the Mind” to readings of favorite 
poetry and prose. For listings and 
prices write to Spoken Arts, Inc., West- 
minster Recording Co., Inc., 275 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 














Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a brand-new booklet... . 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 


Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 


zine SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 
be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 334 percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me _...copies of “From School to Career.” 
[] Money Enclosed [) Please Bill 


a a 





Address. 




















To Superintendents: 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go 
farther if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. 


The worthwhile material in THe EpucATION DiGEsT can 
be made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. The 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily-read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each issue 
contains a carefully selected group.of articles which have been chosen 
because of their significance and timeliness. This material can help 
your faculty with a minimum expenditure of time and thus promote 
the constant progress of your school system. 


Special group rates for copies mailed to the same address are as 
follows: 
5 to 9 copies . ones f3.50 each per year 
10 to 19 copies ........ 3.00 each per year 
20 to 49 copies ...................... 2.50 each per year 
50 or more copies sees 2,00 each per year 


This is a substantial reduction over the regular subscription 


rate of $4.00 per year. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this moncy-saving plan 
to bring copies to each member of the board of education and to each 
school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 











